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- CHICAGO 


The Thirteenth “State” in the Union 








As a city Chicago, with a population of 
2,701,705, ranks second in the United 
States and fourth in the world. 


As a “state,” the population of Chicago 
is greater than that of Wisconsin---the 


13th state in the Union. 


You cannot imagine covering the state 
of Wisconsin---or any of the 35 smaller 


states---with one newspaper. 


Yet you can cover the dominating, buy- 
ing majority of Chicago through the 
newspaper that concentrates 947% of its 
400,000 circulation that 


productive market. 


upon one 


What would it mean to you to be able 
to reach 7 out of every 9 English- 


speaking persons in any of 36 states 


through a single advertising medium ? 


That in reality is what you accomplish 
when you reach 7 out of 9 of the Chicago 
English-reading 


public 


through The 


Chicago Daily News. 


Chicago is more than a city. It is, from 
the advertising as well as the population 
standpoint, a “state”---a market of inex- 
haustible possibilities--a buying center 
whose influence is felt throughout the 


entire country. 


And in this regard it 1s unique: that it is 
a “‘state”’ that can be covered thoroughly 
and economically through a single 


advertising influence. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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“OHIO FIRST" 











Ohio ranks tenth in value of 
farm products --- which fact 
indicates that soil is one of 
Ohio's dependable sources of 
wealth. 


There are over 250,000 farms in 
the state---not one of them too 
remote from a city to benefit 
by regular visits of a daily 
newspaper. In fact Ohio news- 
papers “cover” the state and 
make a thorough job of it. 


The Ohio newspapers listed 
here are market finders for 
manufacturers. They conform 
to the Ohio requirement-—-that 
the state institutions and en- 
terprises must be of FIRST 
order. They have helped 
numerous manufacturers to 
win a place in Ohio and to 
hold it. They are at your 
service. 











Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
Akron Beacon-Journal ...........(E) 32,239 .085 .085 
Abevom THM <.o'ccccins cccccssevies (E) 21,128 06 .06 
Akron Sunday Times ..... ......- (S) 24,082 .07 .07 
“Athens Messenger ..........+++:; (E) 8,930 .03 .03 
Bellaire Daily Leader ............ (E) 3.987 .03 .02 
Bellefontaine Examiner ..........(E) 4,071 .0143 .0143 
*Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian...... (E) 7,455 .03 .03 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c ......... (M-S) 71,459 -17-.35 .17-.35 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (M) 160,666 .32 .32 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ...........- (S) 217,513 37 .37 
Columbus Dispatch ..........+++. (E) 74,535 15 14 
Columbus Dispatch ..............-(S) 76,147 15 14 
Columbus (O.) State Journal ..... (M) 57,195 -12 -11 
Columbus (O.) State Journal...... (S) 30,284 -12 -11 
Dayton News .. ..ccccccccccccece (E) 39,032 -10 -10 
Dayton Nowe ..cccccceccsccesecs (S) 34,137 085 085 
Dover Daily Reporter...........-- (E) 3,959 .02 .02 
Ironton Irontonian ............-- (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 
*Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 14,494 .06 .05 
Lima Republican-Gazette ......(M&S) 9,124 .035 .035 
Middletown Journal ....... aeeees (E) 4,484 .0214 .0214 
Newark American-Tribune ........(E) 6,475 .025 .025 
New Philadelphia Daily Times .....(E) 5,453 .02 02 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 6,043 .025 .025 
Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 17,000 .06 .06 
Portsmouth Sun-Times ...........(S) 9,309 .04 .04 
*Soringfiaeld News ......ccsccccce (E) 16,091 .05 .05 
*Springfield News ..............--- (S) 13,954 05 05 
De TE hed rade cadsccdoausves (E) 83,227 .25 .23 
Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 5,572 .025 .025 
*Youngstown Telegram ............ (E) 23,843 .07 .07 
Youngstown Vindicator ...........(S) 24,990 .07 .07 
Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 25,373 .07 .07 
Governmen t Statement, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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8000 miles away 
they call the 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


‘the greatest newspaper 
in the world’ 





An American woman who for a year 
and a half has been in Argentina as 
secretary to an American business 
man, writes: 


“Tf you think the Argentinians 
are slow in business you are 
mistaken. There is a remark- 
able interest displayed in 
business news. The Public 
Ledger is considered by them 
as the greatest newspaper in 
the world. Buenos Aires 
newspapers reprint freely 
from the Business Section. 
Recently La Prensa, in its 
Sunday edition, gave one 
whole page to news about 


Philadelphia. Do you know 


there are a great many Phila- 
delphians in Buenos Aires? 
They are very proud of see- 
ing Philadelphia so highly 
regarded in the Argentine.” 


Business men everywhere know the 
Business Section of the Public Led- 
ger. Spillane’s brilliant column, 
Evans’ letter from Chicago, Moni- 
tor’s market review from Wall Street, 
are but three of the many features 
which make one well-known manu- 
facturer call it ‘‘a great business 
document.” ‘ 

Through the Ledger Synd:cate news- 
papers may obtain exclusive rights for 
the publication of the aaily and weekly 
features included in the Business 
News Service. 


LEDGER 





PUBLIC 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 


is the third largest market in America for 


Food Products 


—_——— 
—— 











Three million “appetites” are embraced in the 
Philadelphia field, and their owners are naturally always 


interested in “something eood to eat.” 


Because distribution is so well established 
Philadelphia is considered the most desirable Atlantic 
seaboard city in which to start the exploitation of new 
brands of foods, fruits and beverages. 





Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads --- 


Philadelphia ‘The Bulletin 


nearly evervbody 


; et Net paid daily average circulation for Jane: 
coe a 491,240 copies per day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 4330 
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NORTHCLIFFE A SURPRISE TO REP 





RTERS 


Expecting a Crackling Dynamo, They Found a Strong Force Which Accommodated Itself Easily and 
_ Quietly to Their Interviewing and Responded with Satisfying Results 


EWSPAPER 

have 
treat, 

There are men 


New York 


week-long 


men in 
been having a 
who have to be in- 
terviewed who “handle the press,” as 
they are fond of saying. There are 
others whom “the press,” represented by 
the reporters, have to handle; not only 
think they have to handle, but actually 
must. Many a skillful interviewer on 
the New York papers, knowing that he 
must get to Lord Northcliffe during his 
stay here, knowing also that he is in 
the foremost rank of newspaper men in 
the world, with practical experience in 
every part of the business, even to re- 
porting, wondered into which class, the 
“handler” or the “handled,” the visitor 
would fall; especially since it is axio- 
matic that the most difficult of all men 
to get anything out of is the newspaper 
editor or proprietor. 


ONE OF MEN 


who interviewed Lord 
found that he. falls into 
neither that he doesn’t try to 
handle reporters and that they don’t 
have to try to handle him. Lord North- 
cliffe handles himself in an interview, 
and he concedes to every man who calls 
to see him the same prerogative, assum- 
ing his competence for the job. He's 
one of the easiest of big men to get to 
and one of the easiest to talk to. He 
catches a question with the quickest and 
easiest of intellectual motions, glances 
over it with ready and _ penetrating 
vision and returns the answer with a 
swift speed that lacks abruptness, that 
never curves, that exhausts its possibili- 
ties, makes further questions on the 
same subject unnecessary and inconse- 
quential and leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the interviewer that there has 
been a full exposition of Lord North- 
cliff’s innermost thought. 

There may be things that were 
touched upon in the dozens—perhaps 
hundreds of interviews which took up 
many hours of Lord Northcliffe’s stay 
in New York, which he did not cover 
thoroughly—there is always that possi- 
bility; but it is safe to say that never 
a one of the reporters who called upon 
him in his suite in the Hotel Gotham 
will yield that the possibility is any- 
thing but most remote. 


Mave A CLeAn-Up 


“Easiest” Bic 


Reporters 
Northcliffe 


class; 


“How he does it,” remarked one re- 
porter, “the Lord only knows—and that 
isn’t a pun, either. I got everything I 
went after and got it easily. And never 
once did he say, what we all expected 
him to say now and again, what most 
men say at some powt in important in- 
terviews: ‘That’s for your private in- 
formation. Don’t quote me on that.’ 
I wonder if I missed anything I ought 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


to have asked him about. 
easy.” 


It seems too 


And if there’s anything under the sun 


that Lord Northcliffe did not talk 
about with newspaper men this week, 
from Prohibition to disarmament con- 


ference, from Lloyd George to Hughes 


and Harding, from German indemnity 
to the French situation, from making 
newspapers to creating statesmen, the 


New York reporters would like to know 
what it is so that they may send him a 
multi-signed wire about it. 

One great newspaper editor once re- 
marked when asked a question by a cub 
reporter on his own staff: “Have I got 


to run a kindergarten at my time of 
life?” Not so Lord Northcliffe. In- 
deed, it would be hard to convince the 
batch of students who called upon him 
from the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
that the distinguished Englishman 
doesn’t actually like to run a kinder- 
garten. He was there to be questioned 
and to question, both. 

Most of the students were girls. 
They filed in with something that 
greatly resembled awe on their faces, 
thrilled with the thought that they were 
being received by a past-master in the 
art in which they were neophytes. By 
the time they were seated, a score or 








Photo by Keystone 








Lord Northcliffe is the leading publisher of Great Britain and right now what he and 


Lloyd George think about one another is keeping Englishmen awake nights. 


He is willing 


to listen, however, as you will notice by this picture taken on the deck of the Aquitania, 
upon his arrival in the United States on the first lap of his tour of the world. 


more of them, in a semi-circle in his 
room and were cooling off 
with a lemonade treat, they forgot to be 
self-conscious because of the lack of 
that same attribute in the man who sat 
on the arm of a chair, following rather 
than directing their conversation and 
leaving none of their questions to drift 
about in the air and get lost. As they 
filed out after a and unhurried 
interval, with a hearty, parting hand- 
shake, each one felt—and correctly— 
that she had had the personal atten- 
tion of their host—for he became that 
in a moment of time 


reception 


decent 


ANSWERS ALL QUESTIONS 


So with the groups of reporters, the 
best that the New York newspapers and 


news bureaus could send; for it very 
soon became obvious that the limited 
hours of the day would not serve to 


see them individually 
be received en 


and they had to 
There was time 
for all the questions that any of them 


wanted to ask, and there was time for 


masse. 


all the answers—straight ones—which 
satisfied. 

There was little of disappointment 
about visiting Lord Northcliffe. For 


some reasons known only to themselves 
certain interviewers have written describ- 
ing him as a “dynamic force” of such 
obvious power that it was apparent the 
moment one entered his 
Some imaginative 


presence. 
writer has described 


him as “reposeful as a man with a 
wooden leg throwing a fit on a tin 
roof.” That's why many _ reporters 


thought they would find an atmosphere 
surcharged with electricity in the midst 
of which gyrated a spark causing deaf- 
ening detonations at frequent intervals 
and a confusion that would tax their 
efforts. That’s where the disap- 
pointment came in 


best 


Dynamite WitHout Fuss 


other Lord Northcliffe 
managed to fill the atmosphere of the 
rather bare reception room in his hotel 
suite with welcome that spelt ease after 
the first two or three minutes of sur- 
prise were over. There was a calmness 
about the greeting of this Englishman 
which lacked as much of effusion as it 
did of chilliness and held a plentitude of 
fellowship without an amplitude of 
camaraderie. But they knew before 
they got through that one man at least 
can be a power without noise and dyna- 
mic without fuss. 

He wasn’t on his guard against “the 
evil 


Somehow or 


machinations of a 
press’—at least, not 


conscienceless 
obviously—nor 
“wide open” for anything 
wanted to “put over.” There 
was no “dynamic shock” nor could one 
“feel the power of his presence.” Nor 


flagrantly 
anybody 


(Continued on page 16) 
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EXPECT AN AMICABLE 
LABOR AGREEMENT 


A.N.P.A. Committee Meets With I.T.U. 
Executives in First Discussion Over 
New Arbitration Contract—44- 
Hour Week Not Discussed 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, July 23.—Spokesmen of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Typograph- 
ical Union met here July 21 and 22 for 
the first of a series of important con- 
ferences out of which it is expected will 
grow an international arbitration agree- 
ment. Necessarily the questions at issue 
could be discussed only in a preliminary 
way, as the printer representatives must 
submit a report to their annual conven- 
tion at Quebec, August 8, and receive 
instructions from the convention before 
entering into any arrangement to re- 
place the existing agreement with the 
publishers, which expires the first of 
next April. 

Although neither side issued a formal 
statement after the conferences, it was 
said the sessions were most harmonious, 
with a spirit of co-operation apparent. 
It was agreed that another meeting 
should be held early in the fall to begin 
definite work in the light of action by 
the typographical convention. 

There had been reports that the union 
representatives would go into the confer- 
ence with a demand for a 44-hour week, 
to which the publishers are strongly op- 
posed. It is stated, however, that this 
subject was not even mentioned at any 
of the sessions. General questions re- 
lated to the proposed new agreement 
were discussed and the publishers made 
just two important suggestions. which 
will be laid by the union representatives 
before their convention. 
tions were: 

1—That a permanent international ar- 
bitration board of seven members be 
created. There are now six members, 
the arrangement being that if the six 
men disagree on a given case in two 
meetings, a seventh man may be called 
in. 


These sugges- 


2—That differences of every character 
be subject to arbitration. This is a point 
over which there is certain to be an 
argument, as the union men never have 
consented to arbitration of international 
union law requirements. 

No attempt was made to thresh out 
differences of opinion at the preliminary 
meeting, but both sides seemed to feel 
that nothing was likely to arise to pre- 
vent an amicable agreement after due 
discussion. 

The conferences were held in the Chi- 
cago Tribune building. Participating 
were members of the A. N. P. A. sub- 
committee on arbitration: Victor H. 
Lawson, Chicago Daily News, chairman; 


Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; 
George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
News; Amon G. Carter, Fort Worth 
Star Telegram, and David E. Town. 


Chicago Evening Post, and members of 
the executive council of the International 
Typographical Union, John McPartland, 
president; Walter Barrett, first vice- 
president; John W. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer, and Charles M. Smith. 


Changes on Edmonton Journal 


Following the assumption of the 
managing directorship of the Edmon- 
ton (Can.) Journal by John M. Imrie, 
a new company has been incorporated 
under Alberta laws and the directorate 
enlarged to include, in addition to Im- 
rie, Charles R. Morrison, Arthur Yock- 
ney and A. B. Watt. The new direc- 
tors and George B. Cooper have 
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acquired stock in the new company. 
C. R. Morrison, managing editor, be- 
comes assistant general manager. Mr. 
Yockney will be secretary-treasurer as 
well as business manager. A. B. Watt 
continues in charge of the editorial 
page. George B. Cooper continues as 
advertising manager and Harry Fuller 
as circulation manager. 





TRIBUTE TO HERMAN LAUE 


All Lines of Business Honor Ship Board 
Ad Director 


A dinner in honor of Herman Laue, 
advertising manager of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, was tendered at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Thursday 
evening. 

Speakers told how the slogan “Ship 
and Sail in American Ships” has been 
spread across the American continent in 
a chain of newspapers and how Mr. 
Laue has tried to drive that slogan into 
the mind of every American, as an ap- 
peal to national pride and responsibility 
and business sense. 

It was related that he has employed 
every possible advertising medium but 
that his reliance has been the American 
newspapers. 

Approximately 5,000 papers and peri- 
odicals have received Shipping Board 
copy. Mr. Laue believes the results 
have more than justified the expenditure 
of approximately $200,000 of Govern- 
ment funds and around $500,000 of the 
promotion investments of American ship 
operators. 

Mr. Laue was a newspaper correspon- 
dent in Washington at the time of his 
appointment as a publicity man for the 
Shipping Board. He became advertis- 
ing manager under the terms of the 
Jones-Merchant Marine act. 

Wany outstanding figures in business, 
advertising, shipping and government 
circles were present to do honor to the 
guest. 





Paper Makers Offer Group Plan 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


GaLveston, Tex., July 23.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Texas Publishers’ 
Association was held here yesterday and 
today a complete report of recent activi- 
ties in the matter of wage negotiations 
was made by G. J. Palmer, special com- 
missioner of the association. A propo- 
sition for collective buying of newsprint 
was presented to the association by 
manufacturers’ representative, but action 
was deferred. It was decided that the 
publishers will in future have stated 
meetings semi-annually and called meet- 
ings in the interim at any time the offi- 
cers and the special commissioner may 
decide there are matters of sufficient 
importance to justify them. 


PEJEPSCOT STILL HOLDS 
TO $150 PER TON 


Making Contract Customers Pay That 
Much For Newsprint, But Selling 
Outsiders Paper At Market Prices 
—Two Interesting Law Suits 


The wonder of all newsprint mills in 
America today, without doubt, is the 
Pejepscot Paper Company, with plant 
at Brunswick, Me., and sales offices at 42 
Broadway, New York. For here is a 
business concern that can afford to 
throw good will to the winds and rest 
content to make its profit today with- 
out thought for the morrow. 

No other conclusion can be drawn 
from the Pejepscot sales policy. While 
practically every other paper manufac- 
turer in the United States and Canada 
has heeded the demand of the times and 
reduced its contract and spot market 
prices in accord with changing produc- 
ing and market conditions to as low as 5 
cents, 4.75 and 4.50 per pound, the Pe- 
jepscot Company continues to hold its 
contract customers to 7.50 cents, or $150 
per ton, less a cash discount of 10%. At 
the same time the company is selling 
paper on the spot market at lower prices 
than are accorded to contract customers 
—and openly admits doing so. 

Protests from contract customers for 
equal treatment have been of no avail. 

The reason for wonderment is how the 
directors of any manufacturing com- 
pany can be following such a policy 
in these critical business days. The 
contracts by which the Pejepscot Com- 
pany is holding customers to their bar- 
gain will soon expire. How many con- 
tracts are they expecting to renew and 
what other publishers will do business 
with a mill that has such a record? 
is the question being asked on all sides. 

The present controlling owner of the 
Pejepscot Company is Julius Barnes, 
who was head of the Grain Corporation 
during the war. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Edward Rickard; vice-president, 
W. W. Nearing; treasurer, Edward M. 
Flesh; secretary, George L. Henderson; 
manager of woodlands department, 
Carleton C. Young; sales manager, H. 
J. Northcott. 

Many of the Pejepscot contracts were 
signed at 7.50 during the uncertain paper 
conditions of last fall and the early part 
of 1921. Several of the present custom- 
ers were dropped by the Canadian Ex- 
port Company on the first of this year 
and in the emergency signed up at 7.50 
with the Pejepscot Company for the 
whole of the present year. While prac- 
tically every other company which signed 
up customers at anywhere near that fig- 
ure has readjusted them downward, in 
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future. 
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NEWSPAPERS CARRY MORE 
INSURANCE ADVERTISING? 


Well, why don’t they? 
Some of them can be solved by changing the method of solicitation. 
There are others, however, and an expert on the subject will attempt to solve 
them all for American publishers and advertising men in a series of articles 
written especially for Eprror & PuBLIsHER. 

Circulation is always a live subject and that is why we know every news- 
paper man is going to be interested in a new series of articles by such a 
well known authority as Sidney D. Long, business manager of the Wichita 
The first will appear next week and others will follow in the near 


Dr. B. J. Palmer has written an article on selling yourself; Louis Balsam 
discusses the gold that is buried in the letters that came to your desk; Fred W. 
Leu, who plunged into agriculture in a big city daily, tells some interesting 
things about putting interest into a farm page. 


These are only a few cf the features that will hold your interest in 


There are a hundred rea- 


The first will appear next week. 


NEXT WEEK 








some cases as low as 4.50, the Pejepscot 
Company allows only a 10% discount 
for cash. The list of customers being 
held to that price are: 

Wheeling (Va.) Register, William L. Brice; 
Reading (Pa.) News-Times, William McCor- 
mick; Trenton (N. J.) Times, Owen Moon; 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, Victor Hanson; An- 
sonia (Conn.) Sentinel, H. M. Emerson; Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant, H. H. Conland; Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Plain Speaker, J. R. Derschuck; 
Middletown (N. Y.) Press, Elmer S. Hubble; 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, A. D. Houck; Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror Printing oneete, F. G. Pearce; 
{obese (Pa.) Democrat, F. J. Studemy; 

ittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Times, David 
Smith; Camden (Pa.) Post-Telegram, W. J. 
Patterson; Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal, C. 
H. Tyron; Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal, 
Augustus Crane; Jersey City (N. J.) Journal, 
Elmer E. Stanion; Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin 
Company, W. H. Oat; Danbury (Conn.) News; 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star; Easton (Pa.) 
Free Press, Cyrus McCormick; Nashua (N. H.) 


Telegraph, B. E. Warren; Lancaster (Pa.) 
“Ta. 


An interesting sidelight on the Pejep- 
scot Company is a lawsuit now awaiting 
trial in the New York County Supreme 
Court against Justus A. B. Cowles, 
former president and now a director of 
the company. The plaintiffs are Matilda 
P. Cowles and children, widow and heirs 
of the late David S. Cowles, who up to 
the time of his death in 1911 was presi- 
dent of the Pejepscot Company and also 
of W. H. Parsons & Co., former selling 
agents of and principal stockholders in 
the Pejepscot mill. The late W. H. 
Parsons was the father of Matilda P. 
Cowles, principal plaintiff in the action. 

The suit, filed in January, 1920, and 
expected to come up for trial next 
October, alleges a conspiracy on the part 
of Justus A. B. Cowles and Charles P. 
Cowles (the latter died last September), 
brothers of the late David S, Cowles and 
executors and trustees of his estate, to 
“use the corpus of the estate for their 
own enrichment and in disregard of 
the interests of the plaintiffs in the 
estate.” 

The complaint alleges among other 
things that the defendants caused them- 
selves to be elected to offices in the Pe- 
jepscot and subsidiary companies which 
they were incompetent to fill; drew down 
salaries largely in excess of the value 
of any services rendered; were guilty 
of negligent and inefficient management, 
which seriously affected or wiped out 
the free working capital and surplus of 
the company and greatly imperiled its 
earning capacity. 

The complaint also charges that in 
1919 Justus A. B. Cowles, without au- 
thority of the stockholders of W. H. 
Parsons & Co., executed a paper in writ- 
ing which purported to give one Julius 
Barnes an option of one year to pur- 
chase 13,308 shares of Pejepscot stock, 
representing a majority interest held by 
W. H. Parsons & Co., at $65 per share 
when it was worth at least $150. The 
complaint says: “The sale to Barnes of 
the stock at $65 per share was a waste 
of assets in view of the increasing price 
of newsprint at the time.” 

The papers outline the transaction of 
the transfer of the stock to Mr. Barnes 
as follows: 

“The 13,308 shares of Pejepscot Paper 
Company were deposited with the Me- 
*hanics & Metals Bank, in New York 
City, to be held for delivery or be paid 
for at $65 per share, Barnes to receive 
all dividends earned by the Pejepscot 
Paper Company until he paid the pur- 
chase price in full, paying 6% interest 
on any unpaid part thereof.” 

It is alleged that “thereupon Barnes 
assumed control of the company by and 
through the defendants and by the terms 
of. the contract has realized profits equal 
to more than 40% per annum on the 
par value of all the Pejepscot Paper 
Company stock bought by him and far 
in excess of the sum or sums payable 


(Continued on page 24) 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONFERENCE 
MEETS WITH APPROVAL 





Leading Japanese Journalist Advocates Great Gathering In Wash- 
ington at Diner Given By W. W. Hawkins of United Press 
—All Speakers Join In Demand 





PRESS conference in Washington 

to preceed the proposed disarmament 
conference was proposed and generally 
approved at a dinner given in honor of 
Hoshio Mitsunaga, one of the leading 
newspaper men of the Far-East, by W. 
W. Hawkins, president of the United 
Press Association, July 22. 

The suggestion for such a conference 
was made by Mr. Mitsunaga who as 
president of the Nippon Dempo Tsushin 
Sha, the only Japanese owned news 
agency in the Far-East, and president 
of the Japanese Newspaper Publishers 
Association, desires to establish better 
relations between the United States and 
Japan. 

In his address, Mr. Mitsunaga not 
only advocated a press conference as a 
means to better understanding in the 
world but seemed to take it for granted 
that the coming disarmament confer- 
ence would be held in the open. 


Better JAPAN-U. S. Goop WILL 


Paul Patterson, of the Baltimore Sun 
and Vice-President of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, in 
an address in which he expressed the 
belief that Mr. Mitsunaga’s visit would 
result in great good to both Japan and 
the United States, laid stress on the 
great part that the press of all nations 
must play in bringing about international 
understanding. 

In introducing Mr. Mitsunaga, Mr. 
Hawkins expressed the wish that such 
gatherings might become more common 
between the newspaper men ‘of all na- 
tions as the most logical means by which 
better feeling can be established and 
said he felt sure this gathering would 
only be the first of many to be held 
during the next few years. 

Mr. Mitsunaga spoke in Japanese and 
his address was then translated by 
Shodjo Midzutani, publisher of the Ja- 
panese Times of New York. Speakers 
who responded and approved the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Mitsunaga that an inter- 
national press conference preceed the 
proposed disarmament conference were 
Percy S. Bullen, New York correspon- 
dent of the London Telegraph; Emil 
Scholz, New York representative of the 
Japan Advertiser of Tokyo; Keats 
Speed, of the New York Sun, and James 
Wright Brown, of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Mitsunaga’s speech, in part, fol- 
lows: 

“Since this is a land of liberty, as it 
really is, I feel that it would be emi- 
nently appropriate to speak out tonight, 
frankly, candidly and without restraint. 
Indeed, I consider that such is the only 
appropriate method on an occasion like 
this, so that we may gain each other's 
confidence and be fair to our host and 
his guests assembled here this evening. 


ABSOLUTISM GONE 


“I ask your indulgence gentlemen, if 
I dwell first, for a brief moment, upon 
the subject of absolutism, that recog- 
nized institution of bygone days, now 
abandoned as unsuited to the dictates 
of civilization. I hold firmly to the idea 
that no one man or no group of men 
can be absolute among the inhabitants 
of this world, assorted as they are, into 
diversified races, creeds and nations. 
Were absolutism tolerated in America 
a century ago, President Monroe would 
not have given us his immortal doctrine, 
though he could quite as well, with 


force, have sealed the shores of the 
Americas to all the world. 

“Were absolutism tolerated at the 
present time, President Harding would 
have no need to call a conference for 
the limitation of armaments, inasmuch 
as he could otherwise enforce his will 
by recourse to the gigantic natural re- 
sources and the colossal man-power of 
the United States. And, by the same 
token, absolutism to exist, Mr. 
Harding’s advocacy of an association of 
nations would be equally superfluous, 
and Mr. Wilson’s late efforts in favor 
of the League of Nations would not 
have met with senatorial opposition. 

“Absolutism begets oligarchy and oli- 
garchy begets sinister combinations. 
Quite recently, absolutism begot Prus- 
sianism, and then fell into utter desue- 
tude. Should Japan ever determine to 
take a leading role in the exploitation of 
Mexico or Colombia, for instance, dis- 
regarding the territorial propinquity and 
the traditional relations between these 
republics and the United States, it would 
be a monstrous error on the part of 
Japan, in flagrant violation of America’s 
manifest rights. I mention this because 
Japan’s position in the Far East is no 
less special than that of the United 
States in this hemisphere. 

“T say special, mind you, not para- 
mount or predominant. Therefore, 
Japan must exercise the most prudent 
reserve in respect to any policy which 
might subject the Orient to the will of 
the very thing that we all oppose—abso- 
lutism. Seventeen years ago, we fought 
a mighty war to stay an invasion of ab- 
solutism. Japan looks for open co-op- 
eration, and not for opportunity to im- 
pose her will. 

“Japan does not feel that she should 
continue to rest under constant suspi- 
cion, for such is not justified by the 


were 


facts. In order to avoid the evils of 
absolutism, however manifested, it is 
important, among other things, to see to 
it that the full truth is persistently re- 
vealed, at all times and on all sides. I 
say this because the minds of various 
nationalities are so constituted that a 
given condition of things is not viewed 
in the same light by all. The applica- 
tion of the truth will remedy this my- 
opia. The Japanese press accepts Amer- 
ican news furnished by American insti- 
tutions and British news _ supplied 
through British channels. Why would 
it not be well, then, for Americans to 
hear directly from Japanese sources? 
This direct method, I maintain, would 
be most eminently suited to the de- 
mands of the times. 
Wants Press CONFERENCE 

“Leaving this point now, I wish to 
present for your consideration another 
suggestion which | regard as important. 
I am in favor of an international con- 
vention of newspaper men, to meet in 
Washington, if possible, prior to the 
disarmament conference. The truth 
would shine, | am sure. In making this 
suggestion, | am guided by high prin- 
ciples, as well as by motives of expe- 
diency. If such a convention could be 
arranged, it would be a great pleasure 
on my part to invite a second convention 
to meet at Tokio. 

“I hope I will not give offense if 1 
express the opinion that it is the duty 
of the intelligent and educated class to 
use all endeavor to discourage irrespon- 
sible and malicious publications which 
appear, ofttimes to the prejudice of both 
Japan and the United States. Some of 
these articles originate with innocent 
writers who are misled by trouble-breed- 
ing individuals in an endeavor to blind 
the public, as was the case with the anti- 
Japanese propaganda carried on in the 
United States by the Germans for ten 
years following 1907. 

“T do not mean to say that the same 
state of affairs is not true in Japan, for 
there many of the newspapers follow 
the course of their American contempo- 
raries, and while they ofttimes level the 
most severe criticisms at the United 





Epitroriat Note.—Ed. L. 


Mr. James Wricut Brown, 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


of secret diplomacy. 


gatherings are followed. 


never disinterested. 


later of the Council of Four. 





GIVE WORLD NEWS OF CONFERENCE 





Keen, author of the letter that follows, is well qualified 
to write on the dangers of secret diplomacy. He 


forces that covered the Peace Conference, and what he has to say about the reasons 
for its failure is worthy of the consideration of every American editor at this time. 


Editor, The Editor & Publisher, New York City. 


The forthcoming disarmament and Far Eastern conference in Washington 
presents an opportunity for you personally to do a real service not only for 
the newspaper profession but the world generally. 

I believe if you would present the matter to President Harding properly, 
the REAL news of the conference would be made available, and at least 
some of the serious mistakes of the Peace Conference and the subsequent 
meetings of the Supreme Council in Europe might be avoided. 

A very great many of these mistakes are directly traceable to the methods 


It seems to me that the success of this conference will depend largely 
upon the united popular support given it in the various countries involved. 
It is scarcely possible that this support will be forthcoming in the required 
degree if present methods of publicity in connection with such international 


You knew how inconsequential and inadequate were the official com- 
muniques that were given out at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
also how various interested statesmen took advantage of this policy of sup- 
pression to propagate stuff in their own particular interests. 
delegation in Paris but what leaked from time to time 
The public never got complete, accurate and UNBIASED 
reports of what went on behind the closed doors of the Council of Ten, or 
The same thing has been true of the subsequent 
various sessions of the Supreme Council. 

Certainly some sort of arrangement should be made whereby the press 
could obtain promptly and fully all the essential details of the proceedings. 


Vice-President and General European Manager of the United Press. 


had charge of the United Press 


London, July 12, 1921. 


You know 


There wasn’t a 
but the leak was 


ED L. KEEN, 
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States, they look up to the American 
press, recognizing its great attainments 
and virtues. Unduly sensational papers 
in this country have their imitators in 
Japan, and, naturally, each vies with the 
other with increasing 
without any thought of 
comity or the truth. 

think the fact deserves to be noticed 
that there is room for substantial im- 
provements in Trans-Pacific cable com- 
munications, and while | am exerting 
my untiring efforts to see an improve- 
ment realized, I hope | can rely on your 
good offices to aid in securing the more 
speedy transmission of news at reason- 
able rates. 


recrimination, 
international 
Another thing: 1 


“Ll wish to add one word that is, per- 
haps, a little out of the ordinary, rela- 
tive to our term, ‘Bushido.’ Perhaps 
many of you have heard of it. 

“It means ‘The ways of the knight,’ or 
better said, ‘The Knightly Code,’ signi- 
fying broadly chivalrousness on the part 
of the warrior or Samurai. The written 
characters, one, representing a ‘Sword,’ 
thus, and the other meaning ‘stoppage,’ 
thus. Hence, the combined meaning is 
the ‘stoppage of arms,’ or, perhaps, I 
might say, a code to supersede a resort 
to arms. 

THOSE PRESENT 

“This simple character ‘bu’ was in- 
vented thirty centuries ago, and thus, 
with ‘open covenants openly arrived at,’ 
the coming disarmament conference will 
have a precedent for the adoption of a 
formula for the cessation of war, and 
so bring the world nearer to the realiza- 
tion of the dream of the Christian pro- 
phet, who said ‘They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they war any more.’” 

Others present were: L. H. Allen, of 
the Christian Science Monitor; H. E. 
Bechtol, of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association; Bruce Bliven, of the New 
York Globe; H. L. Bridgman, of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union; Walter B. 
Brown, of the New York Commercial; 
W. F. Bullock, of the London Times; 
John Eddy, of the Standard News; S. 
H. Fairbanks, of the Detroit News; 


V. C. Gardner, of the United Feature 
Syndicate; H. F. Harrington, Director 
of the Medill School of Journalism, 


Northwestern University; W. B. Hay- 
ward, of the New York Evening Post; 
H. A. Hopkins, of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal; Philip L. Jackson, of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal; H. Kashiwagi, of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank; James Luby, 
of the New York Journal of Commerce; 
Ben Mellon, of the Eprror & PustisHeER; 
H. N. Moore, New York Correspondent 
of the Montreal Star; F. J. Price, of 
the Morning Telegraph; Keats Speed, of 
the New York Sun; Moto Takata, New 
York Correspondent of the Osaka 
(Japan) Mainichi; John N. Wheeler, 
of the Bell Syndicate; F. Douglas Wil- 
liams, New York Manager of Rueters., 
Ltd.; Philip W. Wilson, New York Cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News; 
Mr. Yamazaki, of Mitsui & Company, 
New York; Karl A. Bickel, L. C. Earn- 
ist, James H. Furay, Robert J. Bender, 
Hugh Baillie, Gilbert M. Clayton, E. T. 
Conkle, Clarence Dubose, Robert H. 


Fancher, W. H. Grimes, of the United 
Press. 








Illinois Solons Kill Libel Bill 


SPRINGFIELD, I1|—The lower house of 
the Illinois legislature has killed the 
libel bill introduced by State Repre- 
sentative Turner. The bill provided that 
any newspaper attacking the record or 
fitness of any public official must at the 
same time give the facts upon which the 
accusation or statement is based. 
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SUGGESTING SEVERAL POSSIBILITIES IN 
CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 





Developed, This Practically New Field of Endeavor Will Profit Both 
Small and Large Producer and Add Materially to the 
Business of Advertising Agencies and Publishers 





By W. SHAW-THOMPSON 


Foreign Service Manager, Dry Goods Economist 


ADVERTISING sales managers love 


to tell their selling staff that they 
have not scratched the surface yet. As 
a matter of fact, the surface has been 
pretty well plowed; and some deep shafts 
have been sunk in the country’s adver- 
tising gold mine. 

The average business organization 
with something to offer to the community 
at large—merchandise or service—may 
be said to spend all it can afford for the 
vital business adjunct of personal adver- 
tising. Realizing this, some genius con- 
ceived the idea of industrial or group 
advertising, sometimes called co-opera- 
tive advertising. This comparatively new 
departure is best exemplified by the 
wonderful co-operative campaign con- 
ducted by the California Fruit Growers 
Association. The definite result is that 
a great many people eat more healthful 
fruit and whole fruit growing com- 
munities have been benefited individually 
and collectively—a new agricultural em- 
pire established. Numerous instances of 
a similar nature can be cited. 


Every MEMBER PROFITS 


Group advertising allows even the 
smallest members of the industry to 
participate in the benign influence of ad- 
vertising without a ruinous demand on 
their treasuries. 

The more powerful units learn that in 
helping the weaker brother they help 
themselves. 

The weaker brother learns that the big 
corporations are not so bloodless as he 
believed they were. 

A great’ co-operative spirit for good 
grows up in the industry. 

And the public gains a higher regard 
for the industry and the product, which 
manifests itself in the industry’s collec- 
tive exchequer. 

The advertising industry as a whole 
welcomes these group campaigns be- 
cause the combined appropriation is 
large and forms a new source of revenue 
for agencies and publishers. 

One is apt to ask: “How is Group 
Advertising instigated?” Let us indulge 
in a flight of fancy. 


PosSIBILITIES IN GOLF 


According to Grantland Rice there are 
two and one-half million golfers in the 
United States. Ask any one of these 
queer people who have been inoculated 
with the peculiar virus which manifests 
its symptoms in a constant triumph of 
hope over experience, about how much 
actual money he spends, on an average, 
to play eighteen holes. 

“Somewhere between five and ten 
dollars.” 

Very well then. Two and one-half 
million times “somewhere between five 
and ten dollars” spent on an average of, 
let us say, once a week, part of which 
goes for outfit. 

Now suppose all the manufacturers 
of golf implements, paraphernalia, ap- 
paratus and accoutrements were to get 
together and subscribe towards a co- 
operative fund to advertise the benefi- 
cent and healthful effects of golf. 

Supposing this campaign was produc- 
tive of another half million golfers; a 
modest estimate as compared to the 
claims of many an advertising solicitor. 


What a vast sum of money that would 
mean. 

Grass seed merchants would flourish, 
contractors would work overtime putting 
up new club houses, and the sporting 
goods industry would boom. 

Again, in spite of all the battalions of 
insurance solicitors who wait on the 
doorstep of the average man, and in 
spite of the fact that we all know that 


eee 








W. SHAw-THOMpsuN 


insurance is almost a _ necessity, the 
average man is either not insured or not 
insured to the limit of his possibilities. 

Supposing the insurance companies 
united in an advertising campaign that 
would set forth logically and sincerely 
the advantages and benefits of insurance. 

Can anybody estimate the fathomless 
possibilities of such a campaign? 

There is hardly any industry, hardly 
a single commodity manufactured or a 
service rendered, that is not susceptible 
to the possibilities and advantages of 
group advertising. 





MILLION MORE FARMERS IS GOAL 


Wisconsin Editors Inspect State High- 
ways and Natural Resources 
(By Telegraph to Epttor & PusBiisHer) 


Antico, Wis., July 27—The annual 
meeting and summer outing of the Wis- 
consin Press Association came to a 
close in this city last night with a ban- 
quet attended by about 300 weekly pub- 
lishers and citizens. The outing trip 
this year was novel and highly educat- 
ing to the members, many of whom had 
never enjoyed the opportunity of 
travelling the Wisconsin State High- 
wey by automobile, particularly through 
the north central cut over farm lands. 
The first part of the business session 
was held at Marshfield July 21 and a 
banquet was given in the evening. 
Friday the run was made to Colby and 


. Thorp, making a stop at Stanley for 


dinner with W. H. Bridgman of the 
Republican; then on to Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls. The scribe parade by 
Saturday had gained until some eight- 
een cars were in line and were piloted 


by the State famed Brownie and Poor 
Cuss of the Milwaukee Daily Journal 
from Chippewa Falls to Bloomer and a 
fine dinner at Barron with the Gordons 
of News-Shield as hosts; then on to 
Rice Lake and Ladysmith for the night, 
where the Great Western Paper Mills 
Company plant were hosts and gave the 
publishers their first sight of a paper 
mill in operation. 

The Sunday schedule took the party 
to Rhinelander; Monday the dust was 
varied with a boat ride at Eagle River 
and one of the finest entertainers of the 
trip at Laona, as guests of the Connor 
Lumber Company. There were about 
sixty county highways covered. All the 
editors now will be better equipped 
from actual experience to boost for a 
miliion more farmers for Wisconsin’s 
two million available farms. Officers 
elected were: President, J. A. Kuypers, 
De Pere; vice-president, Frank A. 
Noyes, Marinette; secretary and treas- 
urer, Louis A. Zimmerman, Burlington. 
Vice-presidents will be appointed from 
each Congressional district in the State. 





SCRIPPS NORTHWEST CHANGES 


General Shift of Executives in Tacoma 
and Seattle Papers 


Important changes have been made in 
the executive editorial posts in the 
Northwest Scripps papers. 

Roy D. Pinkerton, former editor of 
the Tacoma Times, has become editor 
cf the Seattle Star. 

Leon Starmont, former managing 
editor of the Star, has become editor 
of the Spokane Press. 

Ralph J. Benjamin, former special 
writer of the Tacoma Times, has been 
promoted to the editor of that news- 
paper. 

Leon Langlow, reporter, becomes city 
editor of the Tacoma Times, with 
James Crowe, another reporter, assist- 
ant city editor. 

Edgar C. Wheeler, former city edi- 
tor of the Tacoma Times, has gone to 
Business, the house organ of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, as 
special writer. 

Abe Hurwitz, former associate edi- 
tor of the Seattle Star, has gone to 
the Seattle Times to do special writ- 
ing. 

Horace E. Ward, advertising solicitor 
of the Seattle Star, has become busi- 
ness manager of the Spokane Press. 





To Cut Boston Prices? 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 

Boston, July 26—Rumors along 
Newspaper Row are again the rage, 
one of them being to the effect that 
the Sunday Advertiser is to drop its re- 
tail price to 7 cents in the country and 
6 cents in the city, starting August 1. 
Last October the Sunday Globe, Her- 
ald and Advertiser increased their 
retail price from 6 cents and 7 cents to 
10 cents, announcing returns, while the 
remaining Sunday newspaper, the Post, 
stood pat on its 6 cents and 7 cents re- 
tail price. Another rumor is that the 
Record is to shortly reduce its retail 
price from 2 cents to 1 cent.. There 
are no one cent papers in Boston at 
the present time, the Telegram having 
increased its retail price to 2 cents a 
short time ago. 





New Press in Worcester 

The Goss Printing Company is in- 
stalling a quadruple press, three-color 
arrangement at the plant of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette. The 
press is a motor drive. Both old and 
new presses are being equipped with a 
dispatch carrier. 


BARBOUR TAKES OVER 
STALKER SERVICE 


To Be Continued Monthly in Revised 
Form — Magazine, Business and 
Agricultural Paper Service 
Nearing Completion 


(Special to Epiror & PuBLIsHEr) 


Cuicaco, July 26—A contract has just 
been signed whereby Barbour’s Adver- 
tising Rate Sheets, Inc., takes over the 
rate service which 
for the past ten 
years has been 
published by the 
Stalker Advertis- 
ing Company of 
Toledo. With the 
July issue of the 
Stalker Univer- 
sal Rate Service, 
which has just 
been published, 
this service 
passes into the 
hands of the Bar- 
bour organiza- 
tion, a firm which has specialized exclu- 
sively in advertising rate information 
since its inception nearly five years ago. 

The publication of the Stalker Ser- 
vice will be continued monthly in a re- 
vised form under the name of “Bar- 
bour’s Reference Rate Service” and 
supplementary to the very complete and 
comprehensive rate service which it now 
publishes. 





Justin F. Barsour 


The reference service is practically a 
condensed pocket edition of the larger 
service, giving the general rates, me- 
chanical details and circulations of the 
daily newspapers, magazines, farm papers 
and trade publications, and is issued for 
quick reference and the use of the soli- 
citor. Through an ingenious method of 
arranging the data a space of but two 
inches in width and from one-half to 
one inch in depth is required to cover 
the important details of each publica- 
tion, and this without the necessity of 
reference to headings, notes, etc. 

This consolidation is in keeping with 
present-day tendencies of concentration 
and will be a means of eliminating a 
good deal of work which has heretofore 
been duplicated. 


In speaking of the consolidation Mr. 
Barbour said: 


“The taking over of the Stalker Service 
now enables us to issue a complete rate ser- 
vice in every sense of the word to the benefit 
of publishers, advertisers, agents and ourselves. 
For the past four years we have published a 
comprehensive service giving all of the national 
rates, mechanical details, etc., of the daily 
newspapers. Similar service covering the maga- 
zines, business, trade, technical and profes- 
sional publications has been completed and 
issued during the past year and an agricultural 
service will be put out October 1. 


“But these services, because of their very 
completeness, are confined to the offices of the 
space buyers in the advertising agencies—these 
services are their rate files and as such are 
office equipment. 

“The Reference Service, while condensed, is 
for the solicitor and gives him, in pocket size, 
the ‘meat’ of the more comprehensive service. 
It enables him to quote accurately, at any time 
and at any place, the rates of any publication. 

“The quotation of advertising rates involves 
a responsibility of accuracy which is important 
not only to the person using such a service, 
but to every publication listed. The standard 
of accuracy which we have always maintained 
will be carried through the reference service, 
and in giving it wide distribution we feel that 
we are making it possible for agents and adver- 
tisers to use an increasingly larger number of 
publications, at a lesser overhead expense, be- 
cause of the complete and accurate rate in- 
formation always at their finger tips through 
our service. 





Now the Central Oregonian 


The Crook County Journal and the 
Call, of Prinville, Ore., have merged 
under the title of the Central Oregonian. 
F. A. Fessler is editor and W. B. Russell 
business manager. 
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EVEN THOUGH THE YEAR IS HALF GONE 
IT’S NOT TOO LATE TO BEGIN 





There Are Five Months Remaining During Which Advertising Can 
Help You Win Your Battle for Success and Keep 
Your Business Booming 





By HENRY W. DEMING 


Eastern Sales Manager, Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


ISION is the forerunner of success. 

If someone has failed in vision, the 
slogan: “1921 Will Reward Fighters” 
would never have been born. Someone 
connected with the Chicago Tribune 
caught the idea and carried it into that 
newspaper, and thence it has encircled 
the globe, and every man, be he business 
man, or laboring man, has received an 
inspiration that if carried on with un- 
ceasing vigor will yet bring the year’s 
business to a point little dreamed of at 
the start. 

Are you one of the 1921 fighters or 
are you one who is sitting tight waiting 
for something to happen? 

Are you an original advertising man, 
or are you simply a copier of John 
Wanamaker ? 

If you are original you are a fighter; 
if you are a copier you are waiting and 
hoping and praying for something to 
happen without any special effort on 
your part. And half of 1921 is already 
gone. 


Get In Wuite Getrinc’s Goop 


Have you any gray matter in your 
head? If you have it is time to take 
an injection of fighting blood and get 
this gray matter working. Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s big job is not to 
teach you advertising or salesmanship, 
but to put in your heart a desire for 
bigger things. The result is a desire for 
education. But all of this takes vision, 
determination, and stick-to-it-ive-ness. 

Which would you rather have in your 
employ—a man with 100 per cent work 
and no vision, a plugger, or a man who 
has 90 per cent vision and 10 per cent 
work? Think it over. Your decision 
may be valuable to you. 

Business needs determined fighters to- 
day with a vision of the future in order 
to carry it safely over these still un- 
settled conditions. Are you one of 
them? If not you’d better join the ranks 
before it is too late. 1921 will soon be 
over. 

You have been told time and time 
again that the buyer’s strike is still on. 
Newspapers, I am sorry to state, started 
this through their press articles, calling 
attention to the high prices and telling 
people that the only way to bring prices 
down was to stop buying. I agree with 
them that this is the truth, but I don’t 
believe they realized the wide-spread re- 
sult of this kind of propaganda. Today 
it has even reached the newspapers 
themselves. 


*Twitt Brinc THEM IN 


Are you manufacturers and merchants 
fighting? Have you taken your loss? 
Have you asked yourselves what a fair 
margin of profit is? Are you gaining 
the confidence of the buying public by 
square dealing, giving the best mer- 
chandise for the least possible profit? 
Do you know what it costs to do busi- 
ness in your particular line or trade? 
Are you turning over your stock, and 
how often? Are you advertising that 
stock that turns over the oftenest, or are 
you trying to move stock that hangs on 
your hands by spending most of your 
profits in talking about goods on your 
shelves or. floors that nobody wants? 

Advertising the line that you turn over 
the oftenest will bring more people into 
your store. By properly displaying your 


dead stock, making it attractive, and 
with a little suggestive salesmanship by 
your salesman, you will be able to get 
rid of these stickers without additional 
advertising cost. Let me illustrate, and 
please pardon a personal illustration: 
In Pittsburgh there is a furniture con- 
cern which sold $195,000 worth of na- 
tionally advertised kitchen cabinets in 
1920. This makes a total of 2,790 cab- 


spend the most when other people are 
cutting down.” 

The inexperienced advertiser spends 
the most when everyone else is adver- 
tising; when the field is already over- 
crowded. He gets less for his money 
than men who have the nerve to ad- 
vertise heavily when business is dull. 

The merchant with a big advertising 
appropriation now will do more busi- 
ness with his regular customers and will 
bring many of his competitor’s custom- 
ers to his store to buy goods. When 
the business of his competitors is back 
to normal his business will be booming, 
speeding ahead faster than ever before. 

There is more money now in the banks 
than ever before, more depositors, prob- 
ably 6,000,000 more people in the United 
States owning government bonds now 
than there was at the close of the war. 

Who is going to get this money? Are 











It takes vision to make suc- 
cess. Without it there can be 
no fighting and no progress, 
as Mr. Deming ably shows in 
this article. 











inets, or sales. Analyzing these sales 
it was found that a like amount of 
goods, or another $195,000 worth, was 
sold to these same purchasers of cab- 
inets, making a total of $390,000 directly 
or indirectly acquired from the adver- 
tising of this particular line of cabinets. 


Broucut New BL Loop 


Now let us see how many times they 
turned over their stock. They carried 
an average of 300 cabinets in stock, and 
sold 2,790, a little more than nine turn- 
overs. Not bad, is it? A floor space of 
200 square feet occupied by the cabinets 
in this store for show purposes, an 
average profit of $25 on a cabinet gave 
them a gross profit of $69,750, or $348 
gross profit per square foot. This par- 
ticular store has six display floors of 
100 x 120 feet, a total of 72,000 square 
feet. Had they made the same turnover 
on their entire stock that they did on 
their kitchen cabinets, they would have 
made a gross profit of $25,000,000. 
Their total retail sales, however, were 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3,500,000. 

Does it pay to advertise consistently 
the goods that are turning over, or not? 
I leave fe answer to you. 

Still another feature with reference to 
the above matter: 2,000 of their 2,790 
sales were to new customers. 

What is advertising for if it isn’t to 
bring new customers as well as old cus- 
tomers to your place of business? Have 
you ever analyzed your advertising from 
this standpoint? If not, go home and 
think it over, pick out your key lines 
and go to it. 


I want to quote from a letter received 
recently: “In twenty-five years of ad- 
vertising we have found that it pays to 


you going to get yours fair and square? 

Get the vision and start fighting today, 
and at the end of 1921 you will be re- 
warded. Charles Sumner said, “Only 
three things are necessary in life: first, 
backbone; second, backbone; _ third, 
backbone.” 


UNFAIR PRACTICES ALLEGED 





Two Oil Companies Cited by Federal 


Trade Commission 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 28—The 
Federal Trade Commission has cited 
the Big Diamond Oil & Refining Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City (P. M. Faver, 
J. F. Dofflemyer, B. F. King and O. E. 
Houston) on complaint of unfair com- 
petition in the sale of stock and secu- 
rities in interstate commerce, The com- 
plaint alleges false and misleading 
advertising with respect to the value of 
the leases owned, the value of the com- 
pany’s stock, and its dividend-earning 
capacity. These advertisements are al- 
leged to have deceived the public and 
induced the purchase of the company’s 
stock. 

Another “F. T. C.” citation is against 
the Big Bear Oil Company, William G. 
Krape Investment Company, Inc., and 
William G. Krape, Denver, Colorado, 
in complaint of unfair competition in 
the sale of stocks and securities in in- 
terstate commerce. The complaint is 
the use of alleged false statements 
concerning the production, capacity and 
location of the wells of the Big Bear 
Oil Company, such statements being 
made in advertisements to induce the 
public to purchase stock. The complaint 
also alleges that fraud was practiced 
upon the stockholders. 
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CHURCHMEN PLAN BIG 


AD CAMPAIGN 


Would Appoint Paid Secretary and In- 
terest Clubs in Continuous Adver- 
tising to Induce Larger Attend- 

ance of All Denominations 


With the purpose of developing a con- 
tinuous, nation-wide campaign to stimu- 
late advertising by churches, the Church 
Advertising Department of the Associat- 
ed Advertising Clubs of the World 
World called a meeting last Monday in 
the. New York Advertising Club. The 
plan as outlined by the Rev. Dr. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, president of the Depart- 
ment, was to be placed before the exe- 
cutive committee of the A. A. C. of W,, 
which is now in session, for its endorse- 
ment and action. 

The Church Advertising Department 
asks the A. A. C. of W. to finance tem- 
porarily a secretary who shall work to- 
gether with the National Advertising 
Commission to get every advertising 
club in the national organization to ap- 
point a committee to hold conferences 
with ministers and prominent laymen 
and to organize church advertising 
classes and collect a library and exhibits 
with the idea of pushing vigorously and 
all the time a go-to-church campaign, 
to secure the co-operation of the relig- 
ious press, advertising agencies and out- 
door advertisers in the campaign; to 
raise a fund to carry out the campaign 
and pay the secretary; to bring about 
an interchange of plans between denom- 
inations. 

Charles H. Macintosh, president of 
the A. A. C. of W., assured the meet- 
ing that the plan had his personal en- 
dorsement and that he would urge it 
upon the executive committee of the na- 
tional body. 

Present at the meeting, in addition to 
Dr. Reisner and Mr. Macintosh, were: 

Philip Ritter, of the Philip Ritter Company. 

Herbert H. Smith, of the Presbyterian 
Church Department of Publicity. 

James Wright Brown, Epitor & PuBLisHER. 

Graham Patterson, Christian Herald. 

J. A. Richards, of Joseph A. Richards Com- 
mP S. Florea, secretary of the A. A. C. W. 

William C. Freeman, advertising writer. 

George L. Brown, secretary of the New York 
Advertising Club. 

_B. F. Woolfinger, Religious Press Associa- 
WwW. N. Bayless, the Powers House Company, 
Cleveland. 

H. R. Gold, Lutheran Church Publicity De- 
partment. 

Talcott Williams, dean of the Pulitzer Schoo} 
of Journalsm. 

4. A. Hungerford, New York Y. M. C. A. 
publicity department. 

A number of brief addresses were 
made and each man present declared 
that the organization he represented was 
heart and soul in favor of the movement 
and would give it active aid. Dr. Reis- 
ner announced that already he had re- 
ceived pledges of specific sums annually 
from advertising and other organizations 
to forward the plan. 





Against ‘Wildcat’? Advertising 

The California Group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association has warned 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
newspapers that they must renounce the 
advertising of “wildcat” mining stocks 
or a protest will be made to the Com- 
missioner of Corporations. The co- 
operation of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World is asked. 





Three New Papers for David 


The George B. David Company, New 
York and Chicago, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of 
the Cumberland (Md.) News, Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) Observer and the Olean 
(N. Y.) Times. 
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Editor & Publisher for July 30, 1921 


NORTHCLIFFE PERSONALLY SNUBBED BY 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 





Dinner Invitation and Other Embassy Social Favors Withdrawn in 
Washington as Result of Editorial Attacks on Lloyd George 
and Curzon 





ASHINGTON, D. C.,, July 29.— 

Personal retaliation against Lord 
Lord Northcliffe for his editorial criti- 
cism of them is being continued by Pre- 
mier Lloyd and Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs Lord Curzon during ,the 
famous British publisher’s visit to Amer- 
ica, judging by incidents of his brief 
two days’ stay in Washington. 

The outstanding happening was the 
cancellation. yesterday of a dinner which 
the British Ambassador, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, was to have given tonight in 
Lord Northcliffe’s honor and to which 
President Harding and the members of 
the Cabinet had been invited. 

Another significant development was 
that Lord Northcliffe failed to carry out 
his announced program of stopping at 
the British Embassy as a guest of Sir 
Auckland Geddes. Instead he registered 
at the New Willard Hotel and had his 
headquarters there. 

Sensational rumors grew immediately 
on the above incidents becoming known, 
which were strengthened last night by a 
statement given the press by Lord North- 
cliffe, serving to bear out impressions 
that official pressure had been exercised 
by powerful British officials to declare 
a British social boycott against him. 

Despite it all, however, Lord North- 


George 


cliffe spent an hour and twenty minutes 
in conference with President Harding 
yesterday at the White House, the long 
est visit with an outsider recorded since 
Mr. Harding has occupied the executive 
chair, and on its conclusion announced 
that he had “talked shop and had had a 
most charming time.” This is espe- 
cially interesting when it is understood 
that Ambassador Geddes was ordered 
not to introduce Lord Northcliffe to the 
President. 

Official denial that it had planned to 
give any dinner to Lord Northcliffe was 
immediately made by the British Em- 
bassy, and right on top of it came the 


following authorized statement from 
Lord Northcliffe : 
“I don’t know very much about the 


matter, but the facts are these: 

“My friend, Sir Auckland Geddes, in- 
vited- me and my staff to stay at the 
Embassy and I was informed that one 
or two banquets had been arranged, at 
which I was to meet members of the 
cabinet and others. Meanwhile, my 
London Times expressed views that I 
entertained, and which I am entitled 
to hold, that Lord Curzon is entirely 
the wrong man to send to the United 
States for the conference. 

“On arrival in New York, I was diplo- 


matically informed in the kindest and 
nicest way that the visit to the Embassy 
and banquets were off and that one of 
your well known social leaders of Wash- 
ington had kindly undertaken to re-invite 
he Embassy guests to meet me at her 
house tomorrow night. 

“Now, I happen to know something 
about Lord Curzon’s press methods and 
| am very sure that he is trying to do 
the same things in the United States 
as he did with the natives of India 
when in India. If a newspaper criticized 
him he placed an embargo on its news, 
as he has upon my newspapers, and he 
also placed a social embargo upon writ- 
ers to the newspapers—striking their 
names from the list of entertainments 
given by the Government, He is very 
much afraid of criticism and is hostile 
to Americans in general. 

“IT have not seen the official denial 
issued by the British Ambassador; no 
official denial will alter my conviction. 
I have no feeling about the matter at 
all. 

“T have been to the British Embassy 
here before, but I have not had the 
pleasure of being entertained by Mrs. 
E. B. McLean, which will be a novelty 
and, I am told, a charming one. 

“T have had a most delightful visit to 
Washington, seeing many old friends 
and a vastly interesting conversation 
with the President.” 

Mrs. Edward B. McLean is the wife 
of the proprietor of the Washington 
Post and one of President Harding’s 
most intimate friends. It is understood 
that at “Friendship,” the McLean home, 

(Continued on page 20) 


ADVERTISING OFF 11% IN 25 CITIES 


Figures for Month of June Cover 117 
Daily Newspapers 


One hundred and_ seventeen daily 
newspapers in 25 of the leading cities of 
the United States, during the month of 
June printed 93,532,768 lines of adver- 
tising, a loss of slightly, over 11% as 
compared with the same month last 
year, according to a report just issued by 
the statistical bureau of the New York 
Evening Post. Gains were recorded by 
three cities of the 25 figuring in the com- 
pilation, while 22 of the 117 newspapers 
showed up better than last year. The 
figures by cities follow: 

1921 1920 
New York.12,990,742 14,077,681 1,086,939 Loss 


Birm’ham.. 1,616,538 2,209,914 593,376 Loss 
Chicago .. 5,689,413 6,507,189 817,776 Loss 
Philadelphia 6,270,927 6,919,054 648,127 Loss 
Los Angeles 6,870,220 6,434,736 435,484 Gain 


Paltimore ..4,349,972 4,717,039 367,067 Loss 
Boston .... 4,727,466 5,432,923 705,457 Loss 
Detroit - 4,174,912 5,209,274 1,034,362 Loss 
Cleveland . 3,764,400 5,132,850 1,368,450 Loss 
Buffalo . 2,916,765 3,900,527 983,762 Loss 
Washington 3,878,590 3,820,578 58,012 Gain 


St. Louis.. 3,477,840 
Indianapolis 2,754,822 


3,769,960 
3,411,672 


292,120 Loss 
656,850 Loss 


Minneapolis 2,557,124 2,929,446 372,322 Loss 
St. Paul... 1,955,736 2,330,674 374,938 Loss 
Milwaukee 2,518,119 2,865,953 ‘347,834 Loss 


S. Francisco 3,742,302 
New Orleans 2,705,585 


4,178,214 
3,132,028 


435,912 Loss 
426,443 Loss 


Cincinnati . 2,888,100 3,303,300 415,200 Loss 
Louisville . 2,371,793 2,493,154 121,361 Loss 
Houston .. 2,028,096 2,233,812 205,716 Loss 
Columbus . 2,720,620 3,111,580 390,960 Loss 
Providence 2,378,898 2,490,464 111,566 Loss 
Seattle . 2,339,750 3,073,882 734,132 Loss 
Oakland .. 1,844,038 1,793,036 51,002 Gain 





Totals ....93,532,768 105,478,940 11,946,172Loss 





HOW THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF ADVERTISING ARE STANDING THE LINEAGE TEST OF 1921 IN N. Y. 








N its issue of July 16, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER printed statistics showing that 
a net loss of 7,256,181 lines, or approxi- 
mately 8 per cent was recorded by 
Greater New York daily and Sunday 


newspapers for the first six months of 
1921, compared with the same period in 
1920. The total for 1921, up to June 30, 
was 76,873,600 lines, compared with 84,- 
129,781 lines in 1920's first half. 


Lineage Totals for June, 1921 and 1920 


PAPE As GD. kb iescuvnvphbscadeei eurtaes 
Amusements 
BE nh ccvebion dikes bésb anise hadasRasobes 
PME BOS vnc dcctccvcccdnévrsvrtdpissee 
Po RPT ee ee 
Automobile Undisplay 
Boots and Shoes 
Building Material 
Candy and Gum 
Charity and 
NE i ge Ne ae i is as Maret 
Deaths, Etc. 
Druggist | 
Dry Goods 
DME conte cass sawans eaeeweubeaunbuaee 
Food Stuffs 
Furniture 

Hotels and 
Jewelry 
ce RE ce DR REN Re ee 
Men’s Furnishings 
Musical Instruction 
Musical Instruments 

Miscellaneous Display 
Miscellaneous Undis, 
Newspapers 
Office Appliances 
Prop. Medicine 

a eee ere) eee 
Periodical (Mag.) 
Publishers 
ee ern parry epee rere oe 
Real Estate 
NEN <5 thas ose Gactee cawn acess Mabe 
sei A ND co ca ess on ohn aa dbooaeree aes 
Schools and Colleges 
Tobacco 
See A <8 Pe ape De 
Non-Intox. Beverages 
Women’s Spec. Shops ... 
Foreign Adv. 
Local Display 
ee it Se rr Pe) re en 
S. S. and Travel Guide 
European 
lt LEP LESTE Se ee er Eee 
Harlem and Bronx 
ds vcawokscatdeubvessatae nds teen 
Graphic Section 
Affiliated Adv. 

Office Adv. 
Total Pages 


Religious 


Restaurants 








Respective totals for June, 1921, and 
June, 1920, were 12,990,742 lines and 14,- 
077,681 lines, a net loss of 1,086,939 lines, 
or about 7 per cent. 

Comparative statistics for the period 


January 1—June 30, 1921 and 1920, and 
for the month of June in the same years 
showing how individual lines of adver- 
vertising have been affected are pre- 
sented as follows: 


Lineage Totals for Six Months—January 1 to June 30, 1921 


MorniNnG EVENING SuNDAY MornincG 

1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 92i 1920 
6,211,526 6,754,680 6,779,216 7,323,001 3,060,094 3,252,410 37,367,787 42,245,952 
178,786 139,246 146,404 130,522 77,078 69,508 1,593,615 1,318,336 
1,052 1,156 266 888 350 886 82,174 119,320 
$2,524 102,878 3,554 8,732 8,470 19,194 , , 662,148 854,535 
255,988 320,374 223,998 295,722 194,266 239,858 1,369,482 = 1,910,381 
54,546 44,986 138,268 145,422 27,114 28,704 277.456 232,050 
84,342 118,200 121,276 164,292 36,438 60,218 418,965 388,390 
9,138 2,202 9,350 480 4,058 60 100,948 19,584 
13,222 15,374 36,896 55,478 1,226 6,134 110,442 205,782 
12,076 20,994 30,172 24,960 | aoe 212.645 318,346 
12,048 6,866 7,358 1,480 3,492 2,466 77,048 54,988 
51,788 30,226 21,808 8,558 13,746 8,666 348,434 310,210 
66.776 89,314 59,252 30,152 47,060 72,486 410,555 498,996 
1,038,802 1,141,170 2,385,784 2,595,710 772,746 839,650 7,003,828 7,199,824 
490,430 507,066 285,388 338,718 49,496 59,270 2,866,056 3,370,270 
56,938 75,024 166,402 180,280 11,988 24,920 489,459 523,520 
193.504 160,364 163,220 121,268 201,518 175,550 1,346,627 1,014,444 
33,106 40,846 62,022 76,496 19,368 19,204 187,838 205,512 
24,579 21,196 19,950 27,662 8,580 8,300 105,418 116,754 
36,176 15,476 248,796 LE Oe ee ee 205,718 172,124 
237,634 293,442 251,516 387,481 11,934 38,490 1,442,415 1,598,430 
9,203 680 6,138 3,048 2,814 1,066 31,615 13,466 
54,744 60,980 91,948 123,316 36,402 50,114 463,950 573,830 
402,084 336,338 411,054 335,424 164,538 111,086 2,034,639 2,459,533 
281,634 390,654 461,370 601,584 135,394 143,820 1,814,683 1,700,400 
2,814 14,804 11,854 10,934 184 3,138 64,098 158,316 
21,002 30,454 4,314 2,470 1,060 500 181,662 152,756 
18,344 51,740 52,076 91,378 6,584 31,410 261,512 394,382 
52,796 27,350 50,388 41,482 632 10,246 164,382 215,022 
39,592 29,554 12,550 8,998 8,126 3,584 223,768 287,328 
45.008 47,978 14,630 21,192 37,948 36,956 398,372 436,926 
47,504 13,350 23,926 12,448 15,678 3,400 127,966 95,696 
682.468 610,110 421,436 343,630 428,706 374,028 3,731,864  3.635,984 
293,938 317,606 180,762 184,250 243,674 247,128 614,714 645,720 
388.236 321,412 105,324 124,154 76,054 59,586 1,864,432 1,493,917 
36,216 32,940 16,802 9,038 29,464 19,448 198.007 278,416 
79,828 85,812 121,736 163,408 6,234 556 280,578 455,274 
614,738 1,037,478 68,088 182,870 186,938 305,812 3.755.670 — 7,281,841 
10,984 18,824 6,816 29,654 1,918 5,228 42,260 50,100 
216,374 180,216 336,324 268,122 188,418 171,740 1,802,945 “1,485,209 
517,318 1,882,416 1,173,188 1,862,154 719,442 888,040 7,283,954 9,471,575 
3,374,358 3,377,572 4,373,158 4,467,318 1,828,980 1,756,074 22,369,817 22,231,737 
3.290.758 1,494,692 1,232,870 993,529 511,852 608,296 7,558,345 10,542,640 
OE Gita IRI Sip RRS oie ONE CS I ER i, PRI AS is 
1,170 6,718 388 OS ee eS 16,601 24,082 
227,018 217,951 324,510 216,676 227,018 216,211 1,532,818 1,414,109 
52,566 56,410 29,630 10,790 52,560 56,410 460,047 57,464 
Fe ee eee 900 1,820 aan - sugaes 47,018 57,984 
119,444 209,974 38,206 23,374 127,602 221,818 882.338 1,224,544 
1,836 6,224 17,360 8,580 340 6,104 7.734 29,288 
112,658 46,420 55,954 32,956 39,920 6,450 697.640 264,333 
6.060 5,870 5,978 6,119 2,676 2,619 35,980 55,018 


Copyright by the N. 


Y. Evening Post Statistical Bureau. 


EVENING 


Sunpay 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
39,505,813 41,883,829 19,444,690 21,221,473 
1,309,512 1,197,480 860,620 756,080 
16,014 30,660 84,754 109,434 
51,076 71,714 134,558 177,310 
1,362,688 1,731,104 1,035,170 1,470,644 
657,078 646,768 140,786 141,404 
562,905 631,166 178,942 191,626 
79,980 2,944 44,302 4,932 
227,464 435,400 20,088 67,366 
298,155 491,098 51,518 21,012 
34,750 38,556 22,426 28,030 
161,368 122,848 97,648 99,156 
395,604 381,013 251,814 418,492 
14,428,572 14,956,532 5,422,374 5,572,792 
1,710,315 2,179,769 343,840 66,972 
1,101,610 1,271,509 213,124 187,790 
1,107,454 790,538 1,423,207 1,093,910 
406,952 418,846 114,212 104,752 
110,874 141,442 42,429 37,851 
1,068,386 Da), Kitatdala  “aieibew . 
1,490,115 1,881,114 96,698 213,302 
41,778 38,294 20,938 17,482 
749,231 906,050 318,283 453,142 
1,949,486 1,794,285 888,980 1,005,139 
2,443,729 2,425,860 899,192 784,280 
51,420 266,422 4,924 29,012 
14,180 7,356 5,410 5,740 
580,738 942,318 139,234 205,266 
192,212 210,244 18,648 47,084 
134,374 169,882 50,424 54,826 
107,841 149,443 328,166 351,032 
92,316 120,777 27,778 8,970 
2,335,037 1,947,530 2,415,438 2,613,294 
380,162 384,518 448,296 434,610 
440,616 420,819 299,186 231,950 
93,640 69,842 146,103 172,058 

385,710 651,712 45,740 7,87 
461,612 1,151,305 1,279,538 2,294,456 
35,698 72,256 5,1 9,364 
2,435,161 1,919,195 1,524,774 1,333,025 
6,062,829 9,307,326 3,313,394 4,234,898 
26,931,562 27,061,671 12,991,918 12,850,911 
6,511,422 5,514,832 3,139,378 4,135,664 
4,160 17,718 1,884 10,536 
1,715,638 1,350,352 1,532,092 1,413,588 
224,266 109,008 455,535 347,918 
4,138 1,820 31,332 56,364 
155,440 109,638 918,258 1,297,702 
275,676 62,372 27,426 28,598 
332,620 191,646 199,992 68,682 
35,590 34,095 17,052 17,449 
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BETWEEN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH TIME 
TO WIN INTEREST 





When the Boy Has Outgrown the Kiddie Corner But Is Not Big 


Enough for Real News Then Something Special Should 
Be Done to Make Your Newspaper Necessary to Him 





By JOHN H. MILLAR 


E need another word in the Ameri- 

can language, a word that satisfac- 
torily designates those legal “infants” 
who are old enough to resent being 
called “children,” who are too young to 
be known as “youth,” who are hard to 
manage, hard to understand and still 
harder to classify. 

The lack of one word that adequately 
describes boys and girls from 10 to 17 
years is the cause of a lot of the misun- 
derstanding and neglect they suffer. We 
have not diagnosed them correctly. 

In reality the problem of reaching 
younger readers is not one problem, but 
two. There is more difference between 
the little children and the older boys 
and girls than there is between the older 
boys and girls and their parents. 

It seems natural to suppose that edi- 
tors would be more anxious to win the 
friendship of those who will be grown- 
up subscribers in five years, rather than 
of those who will be grown-ups in fif- 
teen years. Strangely enough this is not 
the case. 

For THE Tiny Torts 


The typical newspaper today is gener- 
ous to the little children. The “tiny 
tots” have bedtime stories, and “teenie- 
weenie” features galore. This is as it 
should be. 

But when a boy gets big enough to 
swing a ball-bat, beware of referring to 
him in diminutive terms. He is past 
the “Kiddies Korner” stage. And once 
past it, he is, ordinarily, permitted to 
wander unnoticed for the next few years, 
feeding sporadically upon sports and 
comics. We are nice to him when he 
is little, but we refuse to give him ser- 
ious attention during the subsequent 
years when his permanent habits are 
being formed. 

Most young people today classify 
newspapers with motion picture shows 
—sources of transient entertainment not 
to be taken too seriously. This is the 
newspapers’ fault. We have seen why. 

A newspaper today is more than a 
chronicler of events, and more than a 
moulder of public opinion. It is a fam- 
ily institution. If you can prove that 
your paper is more of a family institu- 
tion than your competitor’s, you will get 
the advertising and the profits. He will 
not. 

A Famntry INsTITUTION 


You can’t operate a family institution 
and neglect those who, in half the fam- 
ilies, are the most important members— 
the growing boys and girls. 

General news, sports, financial news— 
the things that interest men especially, 
are more or less the same in all news- 
papers. The things that interest other 
members of the family differ more 
widely. This is the real reason why the 
men bring home the papers the women 
want. But, carry it a step farther. A 
mother trains herself to sacrifice her 
own preferences for the benefit of her 
children. If one newspaper ignores her 
children and the other doesn’t, she will 
ask for the paper her children can en- 
joy too. 

Many more efforts to win boy and 
girl readers have fizzled than have suc- 
ceeded. Where there was failure, the 
methods were wrong. Where there is 
success, the methods are right. When 


the methods are right, the success is 
usually outstanding. 

I know a paper that practically ran 
its rival out of the evening field within 
a year after it started a tabloid news- 
paper for boys and girls. The children 
got to using the paper in the schools. 
They had to have it. That was all there 
was to it. They got it. I know other 
editors who are firmly convinced that 
their boys’ and girls’ departments are 
the best things they ever started. 

The most successful departments for 
boys and girls are in the miniature 
newspaper form. Some are tabloid week- 
ly newspapers. Some are daily minia- 
ture newspapers averaging about a quar- 
ter-page in size. 

First, a miniature newspaper is so de- 
cidedly a unit and so easy for a reader 
to find. This is absolutely essential for 
any boys’ and girls’ department that ex- 
pects to get maximum results. 

Secondly, it is psychologically correct. 
Boys and girls like to have things of 
their own, similar to what older folks 
have, but especially adapted for them. 
A boy likes an air gun or toy automo- 
bile, miniatures of his father’s rifle and 
car. A girls likes a doll, which is a baby 
in miniature. The same psychology ap- 
plied to newspaper departments for boys 
and girls seems to work. 


Should a boys’ and girls’ department 
be run weekly or daily? 

This question, though important, is not 
vital, Both work. The main point is 
not when, but how, it is run. 

The weekly tabloid newspaper has ad- 
vantages which the daily quarter-page 
hasn’t, and vice versa. 

The chief advantages of the weekly 
tabloid newspaper are: 


1. It is so markedly convenient for a 
youthful reader to handle. It can be 
separated from the paper without tear- 
ing. It can be taken to school. It is 
downright handy. 

2. It opens up a new type of adver- 
tising. A solicitor can put it in his 
pocket and go to a merchant who sells 
toys, sporting goods, books, children’s 
clothes, or the like, and talk it up just 
as though it were a separate publication. 
In this way it creates new business. It 
is far better to create new business than 
to wrangle eternally with competitors 
over business already existing. I have 
seen as many as four bicycle ad- 
vertisements in one issue of the School 
Union, which is the tabloid news- 
paper published every Tuesday by the 
Sacramento Union. You scarcely ever 
see a bicycle ad in newspapers any more. 
One of the Sacramento department 
stores carries weekly in the School 
Union a “Children’s Store News” which 
fills all but one column of the back page. 
It is similar in principle to the full page 
“Juvenile World” advertisement which 
Marshall Field & Company runs every 
Thursday in Chicago newspapers with 
such marked success. Halsey R. Wat- 
son, editor of the Junior P.-L. Seattle, 
recently said in an address before the 
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Who says boys can’t cartoon? Here 
we have four examples of the art 
work of high school boys for their 
own publications that are now being 
issued as a part of their home town 
daily newspapers. Everywhere such 
departments have been launche! both 
boys and gir’s hav: responded ani 
made the work of continuing easy. 





ll 


Ninth Annual Washington Newspaper 
Institute : 

“When the Junior P.-I. was started I took 
the position in opposition to the business man- 
ager of the Post-Intelligencer at that time, 
that the paper should carry advertising. I 
believed then, and I believe now that children 
should be taught to read advertising just as 
they are taught to read good books, and that 
children’s papers are good advertising med- 
lums. 

3. The third main advantage of the tab- 
loid newspaper is that it can be issued 
on a convenient day of the week. It 
does not get into Friday’s jam like a 
daily section does. The common prac- 
tice is to publish Saturday or Sunday. 
I doubt the wisdom of this. During nine 
months of the year, a tabloid newspaper 
that is complete must contain consider- 
able school news and material of benefit 
to scholars, It ought therefore to ap- 
pear on a school day rather than on 
one of the only two days of the week 
when school should be forgotten. It 
is better I believe to follow the plan of 
the School Union of Sacramento: Let 
the boys and girls themselves do most 
of the work on their paper on Satur- 
day. Publish it on Monday evening or 
Tuesday morning. 

THe Miniature NEWSPAPER 

Likewise the daily miniature news- 
paper has advantages of its own. 

1. It has wninterrupted continuity. 
Habits are formed much more quickly 
by doing things every day rather than 
once a week. So with the habit of news- 
poper reading. 

2. It attracts new daily subscribers in- 
stead of purchasers of one issue a week 
only. 

3. It can be made fresher and more 
timely—school news on school days, 
school sports on Thursdays and Fri- 
days, Boy Scout material on Saturdays, 
and so on. 

4. It tempts the boys and girls to read 
the rest of the paper and thus develops 
them more quickly into full-grown read- 
ers of complete newspapers. 

5. It can be operated as a side-line by 
a regular member of the staff, providing 
the boys and girls are inspired to do 
much of the work themselves, as they 
should. This plan works admirably for 
the Harrisburg News. The School 
Evening News, a daily miniature news- 
paper of six 8-em columns, 7 or 8 inches 
deep, is edited by Margaret E. Wilson, 
who is also society editor and the con- 
ductor of a department of the “Seen by 
the Shopper” type. Miss Wilson devotes 
an hour or two late in the day to her 
school section. She has relieved her- 
self of much work by organizing press 
clubs in various schools. Recently, when 
she was invited to speak at the Steele 
High School, and the readers of her 
miniature paper were asked to show their 
hands, almost everybody responded. She 
was surprised to find that many boys 
and girls of their own free-will were 
clipping and saving the School Evening 
News regularly in special scrapbooks, 


WHAT TO Stupy 


The best sources of suggestions for 
the proper operation of a boys’ and girls’ 
newspaper of either the weekly or daily 
type are the papers that are already 
bringing results in other cities. 

If you decide in favor of the weekly 
tabloid, and want to go into it exten- 
sively, you should study the Junior P.-I. 
of Seattle and the Junior Eagle of 
Brooklyn. I know of none better—and 
I say this in spite of the fact that neither 
paper has ever bought a line of feature 
material from the organization - with 
which I am connected. Get also the 
Children’s Newspaper, formerly the 
children’s section of the London Times, 
now edited by Arthur Mee, Fleetway 


(Continued on page 32) 
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NEWSPAPERS SHOULD CHECK AD COPY 
FOR ITS TIMELINESS 





Advertismg Round Table—You Can’t Have Too Good Local 
Solicitors—An Effective Dealer Publication—Standard 
Order Blank Urged 





By FRED MILLIS 


EWSPAPER merchandising service 
departments over the country are 
overlooking 4 piece of real service that 
they could render national advertisers in 
not checking the timeliness of copy ap- 
pearing in their papers. 
For instance the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company is running newspaper 
copy on “Domino,” calling attention to 


the fact that “cherries are ripe.” This 
year is a poor cherry year. A real live 
merchandising department would have 


checked this and called the attention of 
the agency to this fact. 

When this campaign was laid out and 
the copy was prepared no one could 
have told that, at least throughout the 
middle west, there would very few 
cherries. The newspapers should have 
caught this for the agency. 

The “Shredded Wheat” copy in news- 
papers over the country has been calling 
for the people to eat Shredded Wheat 
biscuits with strawberries long after the 
strawberry season is over. 


be 


A great deal of copy in newspapers 
depends upon its timeliness to be effec- 
tive. The two examples above simply 
indicate a condition that newspaper mer- 
chandising departments should watch. 
In many the merchandising 
department is clear out of touch with 
the copy order and regular advertising 
departments. They do not know what 
is going on until after the paper is out. 

Very few agencies are still making the 
mistake of sending skate and fur coat 
advertising to Florida and Texas papers, 
but yet at the same time errors almost 
as ridiculous are bound to creep in where 
standardized campaigns 
months in advance for 
papers. 


too cases 


are prepared 


a long list of 
Newspaper advertising executives 
should realize that it is to their best in- 
terests to watch for such errors. Take 
the cherry or the strawberry incident. 
This advertising is aimed directly at the 
housewife who knows _ positively that 
cherries are not to be had and that the 
strawberry season is over.. The house- 
wife’s confidence in the paper is injured 
just that much. 
oe ae 

(CIRCULATION is the hall filled with 

people. Advertising copy is the 
orator,” says F. C. Rogers, business 
manager of the Washington Times. 

“If the orator does not deliver the 
goods it would be better that the hall 
had never been hired and the audience 
assembled. 

“In the local field solicitors are the 
newspapers’ best opportunity. Employ 
the best and you, have the best possible 


kind of advertising working for you 
every day in the year. They should 


know how to prepare pulling copy to fill 
the space they sell. Solicitors are wel- 
comed by advertisers to just the extent 
that the advertiser feels the 
can be of service to him.” 

Mr. Rogers, like “Bill” Rankin, broke 
into the newspaper game stenog- 
rapher. Rogers was with the Philadel- 
phia Press for six years before he estab- 
lished the first newspaper advertising 
copy writing service ever operated in 
Philadelphia, and one of the first such 
services ever established by a news- 
paper. 


solicitor 


as a 


From there he went, in 
Washington 


1908, to the 
Times, going up through 





Mr. Millis conducts in 
PuBLISHER each week 
pices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, the newspaper 
department of the A.A.C.W.) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter-rela- 
tion to the newspaper advertising depart- 
ment and the user of newspaper adver- 
tising space. Criticism of or comment 
on any views expressed and contribu- 
tions should be sent to Fred Millis, 
News Building, Indianapolis. 
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the various executive positions to busi- 


ness manager. In 1914, he became 
business manager of the Washington 
Herald, but in 1917 went back to the 


Washington Times as helmsman of the 
business department. 

Mr. Rogers has another distinction in 
that he has employed in their “kid” days 
many well known 


advertising men, 
including F. C. 
Hitch, advertis- 
ing manager of 
Royal _ Baking 
Powder Com- 
pany; B. G. Bry- 
ant, business 
manager of the 


Washington Her- 





ald; Ernest S. 

Johnstone, —ad- 

vertising man- 

ager of the E. C. Rocers 
Washington 

Post; LaFour Raymond, of _ the 
3oyd Advertising System; Malcolm 


Lamborn, department store advertising 
manager previous to his cuunection with 
the Star Ad Bureau of Washington; 
Troland Cleare, advertising manager of 
the Flint & Field Shoe Company, Brock- 
ton, Mass., and Gardner F. Johnson, of 
the Gardner-Johnson Advertising 
Agency, Washington. 
x * * 
HE Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen is pub- 
lishing one of the best retailer pub- 
lications to be found anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 

“The Citizen Retailer,” which is sent 
to all the dealers in a territory of about 
75 miles radius of Ottawa, resembles the 
dealer publication of the New York 
World considef@ply. “Its 12 pages pre- 
sent in a very readable and newsy way 
merchandising ideas for the dealers. 
One of the features is an insurance sec- 
tion. A regular insurance editor is 
maintained to answer questions for the 
retailers as to their insurance policies. 

That the publication is read is evi- 
denced by the large number of letters 
of inquiries from different dealers that 
are published in each edition. 

x x * 


ARVEY R. YOUNG of the Colum- 

bus (QO.) Dispatch sends out to all 
advertisers, beth in the local and na- 
tional field, a broadside each month. 
These are printed on very good stock, 
20 by 24 inches, and carry a real punch. 
Mr. Young says that he will be glad to 
send copies to any interested newspaper 
man. 


MAXY newspaper advertising man- 
agers at this time are wondering 
why so few of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies has adopted 
the standard order form. 
Newspapers are receiving orders for 


* * * 


national advertising on about. 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of order blanks. It would 
be a great step forward if the “Four 
A’s” would institute an aggressive cam- 
paign to get all their members to go to 
the standard order form just as fast as 
the printed supply in the various agen- 
cies are exhausted. 

Another great service to thé general 
publishing business for the Four A’s 
would be to institute a campaign to sell, 
or at least bring, to the agencies not 
members of the Four A’s this standard- 
ized blank. 

* * » 
GOOD selling stunt has been de- 
veloped by Tracy W. Ellis, assistant 
advertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News, for hot summer days. 

The bigger stores in Indianapolis close 
at noon on Saturday and at 5 o’clock 
on week days. Carrying as they do, the 
biggest bulk advertising space in the 
Indianapolis papers their early closing 
naturally hurts many of the smaller re- 
tailers. 

Mr. Ellis has capitalized on this situa- 
tion by selling to the Indianapolis mer- 
chants who do not close so early a cam- 
paign which at frequent intervals during 
the summer tells the readers of the News 
of the fact that all the stores in Indian- 
apolis do not close early. 


* * * 
A L. SHUMAN, president of the 
* National Association of Newspa- 


Executives, announces that during 
the coming year the standing committee 


per 


on agency relations will be the same 
zs last year: Marcellus FE. Foster, 
publisher of the Houston Chronicle; 


Arthur G. Newmyer, associate publisher 
of the New Orleans Item: Frank D. 
Webb, assistant general manager of the 
3altimore News and American; B. N. 
Garstin, business manager of the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal and Times; and 
George Burbach, business manager of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

In a letter to Collin Armstrong, 
chairman of the newspaper committee 
of the American Association of Adver- 


tising Agencies, President Shuman 
says: 
“The committee which served last 


year was so efficient and accomplished 
so much that I feel it should be con- 
tinued this year and have accordingly 
notified the members of this committee 
that I wish them to act in the same ca- 
pacity during my term of administra- 
tion. 





MONTANA INVITES THE N. E. A. 


State Association Elects Pete Nelson 
President—Backs the Legion 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHErR’ 


WuirterisH, Mont., July 23.—The Six- 
teenth Annual Meeting Montana State 
Press Association adjourned today, by 
electing Pete Neison, Great Falls Tri- 
bune, President; G. M. Moss of the 
Whitefish Pilot, Larry Dobell, of the 
Butte Miner, and W. O. Ensign, of the 
Hysham Echo, vice-presidents; S. E. 
Peterson, Great Falls, secretary; and O. 
S. Warden, Great Falls Tribune, treas- 
urer. 

A resolution favoring the action of 
the American Legion in seeking the re- 
moval of Prof. Arthur Fisher of the 
State University of Montana, on charges 
that he is acting as secretary of a pro- 
German organization, and endorsing the 
action of students in refusing to attend 
his classes was adopted. 

A resolution of condo'ence on the 
death of Henry W. Sears was also re- 
corded. A committee was named to in- 
vite the National Editorial Association 
to meet in Montana. 





VIRGINIANS RE-ELECT 
PUGH PRESIDENT 


Will Help Strengthen Libel Laws and 
Re-establish Journalism School at 
Washington and Lee 
University 





(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER) 


Ocean View, Va., July 23.—Members 
of the Virginia Press Association voiced 
their approval of the services rendered 
by President L. E. Pugh during the 
past two years, by establishing a pre- 
cedent and re-electing him for the third 
consecutive year. Secretary-treasurer, 
James C. Latimer was also re-elected, 
and the following Congressional district 
chairman were nominated, by members 
from the various districts and elected: 

First District—John W. Daniel, Northamp- 


ton Times, Cape Charles. 


Second District—Paul Scarborough, Frank- 
lin News. 


Third District—C. P. Hasbrook, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Fourth District—J. Barrye Wall, Farmville 
Herald. 

Fifth District—E. G. Moseley, Danville 
Methodist. 

Sixth District—M. T. Harrison, Bedford 
Democrat. 

Seventh District—George W. Berry, Har- 


risonburg News-Record. 

Eighth District—W. Fair- 
fax Herald. 

Ninth District—J. A. Whitman, Wytheville 
Southwest Enterprise. 

Tenth District—A. H. 
Times- Virginian. 


Lindsay Carne, 


Clement, Appomatox 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News 
Print Service 


Jureau, was the main 
speaker Friday. He showed figures to 
prove that increased wages paid em- 


ployes of paper mills resulted in de- 
creased production in 1920, as compared 
with the production in 1914. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing 
zone postage rates, endorsing the work 
of the Hampton Roads Port Commis- 
sion, and promising support to the work 
of re-establishing the Lee School of 
Journalism at Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va. 

Tributes to the memory of the late 
James M. Hart, editor of the Farmville 
Herald and for twenty-three years 
secretary of the Virginia Press Associa- 
tion, and to the late H. T. Harrison, of 
the Leesburg Times. 

A committee was authorized to pre- 
pare bills for presentation to the next 
general assembly to strengthen the libel 
laws of the State and to define what 
should come under the head of legal ad- 
vertising and to establish a rate for the 
same, 

Twenty-three new members were ad- 
mitted, making the total membership 
ninety-two. 





Capper Host to 15,000 Kiddies 
Topeka, Kan., July 28.—Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, owner of the Capper Pub- 
lications, celebrated his 56th birthday by 
giving his 13th free annual picnic at 
Garfield Park to 15,000 children of To- 
peka and “Kansas. More than ten thou- 
sand youngsters accepted the hospital- 
ity, including some thirty-two “shut-ins,” 
who were unable to go because of illness 
or some similar reason. Over 10,000 
cones were served to the children and 
every concession was at their disposal. 
Senator Capper was unable to be pres- 

ent, but sent a message of greeting. 


New Daily in Centralia 

The Centralia (Ill.) Daily Courier, a 
new entrant into the ranks of Central 
Illinois newspapers, published its first 
edition this week. The paper is; owned 
by F, E. O’Bryant and W. C. O’Bryant, 
editor and business manager respective- 
ly. It is eight pages daily. A leased 


wire of the United Press being used. 
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HOW WANT ADVERTISEMENTS REFLECT 
CONDITIONS OF THE DAY 





A Suggestion for Some Possible 


Editorial Department Promotion 


of Classified—Drawing the Readers’ Attention—Value of 
Getting All Telephone Numbers 





By C. L. PERKINS 


HE New York Times recently de- 

voted half a column on its editorial 
page to show how the Want ads in 
English newspapers reflect the condi- 
tions of the day. 

Want-ad sections of American news- 
papers are also rich im human interest 
and portray the ever changing conditions. 
With the idea that other editors, when 
shown this by classified managers, may 
follow the lead of the Times and de- 
vote some space to Want-ads, thus ren- 
dering a service to both their readers 
and business office, a portion of the in- 
teresting editorial in the Times is re- 
printed here: 

THE NEW AGONY. 

“It has been remarked that the columns of 
‘personal’ advertisements in newspapers—the 
so-called ‘agony’ columns—afford a good view 
of current social conditions. In glancing at 
the personal columns of English newspapers, 
one gets a vivid impression of what the great 
war did to alter standards in society. Take 


the question of employment. Ex-army men 
let their wants be known in this way: 


*“*Will someone with means relieve ex- 
officer in financial difficulties, married, fam- 


ily, by BUYING his thoroughbred filly, 
three-year-old ?’ 
_ “Consider the employer’s side. He some- 
times agonizes for help. As thus: 


“Ts there today a man of initiative who, 
unashamed, will earn a good living by re- 
tailing super milk in small town?’ 


“Ladies are also in the market place offering 
or requiring services. The following is an un- 
mistakable sign of the times: 


““LADY MARCIA BLACK, Roberts- 
bridge, takes RESIDPNT LADY STU- 
DENTS on her Poultry Farm, terms 


3 (pounds) 3s. weekly; expert lectures and 
examinations.” 


“Who could resist this? 


“‘GENTLEWOMAN, very special Cake 
Maker, DESIRES POST; might consider 
partnership.’ 


“The whole gamut of human misfortune and 
frailties, vanities, and aspirations, is run in the 
personal advertisements. There are spiteful 
items, as where one advertiser notifies a pre- 
sumed enemy; ‘You'd make a fine rag and 
bone man.’ 


“All sorts of odd things are offered for sale, 
including a ‘Levee Dress,’ guaranteed to be a 
‘complete suit in perfect order, with hat, sword 
and buckles, worn only twice.’ Little tragedies 
of the war fall under the eye in the personal 
columns. Here is one that tells its own tale: 


““PENNILESS AND HOMELESS— 
Well known Prince and Princess (Russian) 
with five very young children and aged 
relative, absolutely stranded in London; 
will anyone OFFER ACCOMMODATIONS 
anywhere? A small fund being arranged 
for food by friends; any kind of help most 
gratefully accepted.’ 


“A tragedy, 


\ or comedy, of another kind, 
lies in the following: 
_. ‘GOLF — Perfect putting system 
TAUGHT in half an hour; 10s. 6d.’ 


“Why, oh, why, didn’t the American golfers 
apply?” 
* * * 
HE St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, G. N. Gunderson, classified 
manager, is running a series of three- 
column display advertisements in_ its 
columns to promote classified advertis- 
ing. This publicity is run for the sole 
purpose.of directing the reader's atten- 
tion to the Want-ad columns. After the 
advertisements appeared in the paper 
they were reproduced in booklet form 
and widely distributed to emphasize the 
co-operation given advertisers. 
+ * * 
“GET the Phone Number” is the terse 


admonition to classified advertis- 


ing solicitors of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
noted in the current issue of Eagle 
Quills, that paper’s employes’ organ. 


The “why” is as follows: 


“Every time you look at a classified 





This is one of a series of articles 
Mr. Perkins, who is executive secretary 
of the National Association of News- 
paper Classified Managers, is writing for 
Epitror & PustisHer on the possibilities 
of classified advertising—treating the 
subject from the viewpoints of both the 
space seller and the advertiser. Every- 
one is invited to bring classified prob- 
lems and individual views to Mr. Per- 
kins’ attention. 











ad blank say to yourself, ‘Get the 
phone number; get the phone number.’ 
Keep on saying it until you can no more 
forget it than you can forget your pay 
envelope on the day it is due. 

“Here’s the way one of our girls in 
the phone department gets telephone 
numbers: As soon as the advertiser 
calls up she says, ‘Let me have your 
phone number first, please, so that if 
we are disconnected I can call you 
back.” 

“It is vitally important that we get the 
phone number on every advertisement 
blank and also in the advertisement if 
possible. If the phone number appears 


in the advertisement see that it appears 
again in the space provided at the top 
vf the blank. 

“The reason we are so anxious to se- 
cure the phone number in each adver- 
tisement is because we re-solicit all ad- 
vertisements they expire. 
About one out of every four of these 
expirations secured for re-solicita- 
tions. We do not want to lose the op- 
portunity of getting this business on 
account of the carelessness or neglect 
on the part of some clerk who forgets 
to get the phone number. 

“Just about half of the advertisement 
blanks contain telephone numbers. In 
a aumber of cases where the clerk has 
written the word ‘none’ we have later 
found that the advertiser had a phone 
and the clerk had simply neglected to 
ask for it. It is easy to write the word 
‘none’ if you forget. But don’t forget. 

“If every advertisement that appeared 
in the Eagle contained the telephone 
number of the advertiser the pulling 
power of Eagle classified ads would be 
increased fully 50 per cent. Do your 
best to talk the advertiser into giving 
you his telephone number when giving 
an advertisement. It will greatly add 
to his results. 

“Tell the advertiser, if he reluc- 
tant to give his telephone number, that 
it is just a part of our office record 
and that the number will not appear in 
the advertisements if he does not so de- 
sire. 


as soon as 


is 


is 


“The slogan this year is, ‘1921 will 
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reward fighters. This is your chance 
right now to fight for phone numbers.” 
* 8 * 

NTERNATIONAL Want-ads have 

come into existence with the estab- 
lishment of a classification in the New 
York Herald entitled “Real Estate 
Europe.” <A recent issue of that paper 
contained three advertisements occupy- 
ing about ninety lines offering to rent or 
sell English houses. 





If these advertisements are typical ex- 
amples of English real estate copy, 
American real estate dealers and adver- 
tising writers can profitably study them. 
Unlike the average copy printed in this 
country, they fully describe the property 
—painting complete word pictures of 
the interiors and exteriors of the homes, 
giving details of location and other in- 
formation valuable to prospective pur- 
chasers or renters. 

The development of this classification 
by the Herald will undoubtedly be 
watched with interest by other papers. 
As time and space continue to be con- 
quered by quicker transportation and 
communication, it is possible that the 
classified departments of large American 
newspapers will find it profitable to es- 
tablish European branch offices. 





Detroit May Ban Auto Ad Signs 

Detroit city council has under consid- 
eration an ordinance prohibiting adver- 
tising through signs on automobiles in 
the downtown streets. 





NEWSPAPER GIVES WINDOW DISPLAY TO FOREIGN 
ADVERTISERS AS PART OF SERVICE 











ERE’S a stunt that has helped one 
middle western newspaper in secur- 
ing more foreign advertising and which 
should a help to other newspapers 
in doing the same thing. 
The newspaper in question is the News 
and Sentinel of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The stunt is to give elaborate window 
displays in a specially constructed win- 
dow in the store’s home to all those 
foreign advertisers who use a sufficient 
amount of space to justify the paper in 
going to the trouble of framing the dis- 
play and going to the expense of allow- 
ing the advertisers to use the window. 
The window itself located in the 
southwestern corner of the newspaper's 


be 


is 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


home at the corner of Main and Clinton 
streets. It is one of the most promin- 
ent show windows in the down-town dis- 
trict and so it is inevitable that every 
display staged in this window should 
secure a great amount of attention. 

As a general thing the displays 
left in the window for about a week at 
atime. The displays are either arranged 
by the representatives of the advertiser 
or by a window trimmer who is specially 
employed by the newspaper for the pur- 
pose of arranging the displays. 

There is no question as to the bene- 
fits derived by the advertisers from this 
stunt. The window display backs up 
the newspaper advertising and gives a 


are 


down-town visualization of the products 
advertised. Also the down-town win- 
dow display is used as models by the 
retailers for window displays of their 
own. In this way the newspaper display 
has a double barreled effect which makes 
the display eagerly sought after by the 
majority of the paper’s foreign adver- 
tisers. 

The accompanying: photos show two 
of the displays staged in this manner 
and also give a good idea of the size of 
the show window. 

Isn’t there a suggestion in all this for 
other newspapers who are seeking to 
build up their foreign advertising busi- 


ness? 
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TRAILERS OF GOLFERS 
PROCLAIM KING 


“Jim” Preston Is “It”? When He Makes 
Covering of National Open Tourna- 
ment a Thing of Joy—Everybody 
Gives High Praise 


(Special to Epitor & PusBLisHEr) 


ASHINGTON, July 28—The gen- 

try of the golf courses have dis- 
covered “Jim” Preston. They who have 
trailed American and British stars into 
all sorts of hazards have come at last 
to the national capital to proclaim the 
omnipresent “Jim” the king of the 
world. Never have they found such 
press arrangements as existed at the Col- 
umbia Country Club during the national 
open tournament. 

Mechanical facilities beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the veterans of the fair- 
way were installed at the clubhouse to 
expedite the transmission of the news 
of the matches. To begin with, the tele- 
graph companies put in loops at the club. 
Heretofore it was necessary to send copy 
into central offices, oftimes three to ten 
miles, and for the press association men 
to telephone scores and details. Now, 
the running stories are handled with the 
utmost ease. 

One of the clubhouse porches was 
shut off for a press headquarters, 
where typewriters and other implements 
of war abounded. Every possible means 
of facilitating the collection and speedy 
dispatch of the news was adopted. 
One of the exceptional innovations was 
a telephone at the 9th hole for the men 
sending running stories to flash the re- 
sult of the outward journey over the 
course. Another phone was set up 
at the 13th hole for detail on the im- 
portant matches. 

Preston was borrowed from the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery by William E. Brig- 
ham, vice-chairman of the press com- 
mittee for the tournament. Due to his 
service as secretary of the Standing 
Committee of Correspondents, the able 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
knows that one of the best ways to get 
anything done right is to subpoena Pres- 
ton for the job. 

Fred J. Haskin, head of the Haskin 
Service, well and favorably known as 
an expert in instructing other people 
how to do things for him, was chairman 
of the press committee for the tourna- 
ment. He evinced great personal pride 
in the manner in which “Jim” Preston 
kept things running so smoothly. Mr. 
Haskin was congratulated warmly by 
all who observed the efficiency of his 
efforts. 

Robert T. Small, of the Consolidated 
Press Association, occasional golf part- 
rer of President Harding, is another 
tember of the press committee who 
labored unceasingly to persuade Preston 
to handle the galaxy of special writers 
covering the tournament. The ever 
youthful “Bob” maintains a most elo- 
quent silence in spite of all efforts to 
draw him out on some of those 69s and 
70s by the stars at Columbia, except to 
intimate that Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Small did not believe in driving the ball 
so hard they have only three or four 
swats at it to a hole. It seems they like 
hitting the ball so well they sometimes 
take 5 or 6 strokes to every hole. What 
fun, it is argued, can there be in knock- 
ing the ball so far, that one spends’ all 
afternoon trying to catch up with it? 

As an indication of the extensive use 
made of the telegraph facilities in the 
press section of the club, the check of 
the two telegraph companies showed 
that the Western Union handled 197,500 
words and the Postal 162,000 words. 


Editor & Publisher 


At no time were the companies’ facilities 
pushed to capacity. 


The special writers who covered the 
tournament included: 


Associated Press, E. B. Moss. 

Atlanta Journal, O. B. Keeler. 

Baltimore News, F. H. Hammond. 

Baltimore Sun, Norborne, Robinson. 

Baltimore Evening Sun, J. Stuart Symington. 

Buffalo Commercial, T. P. McAuliffe. 

Buffalo Courier, Harry York. 

Brooklyn Eagle, W. E. Hicks. 

Boston Post, A. M. Hoxie. 

- Boston Transcript, A. L. Fowler. 

Boston Herald, Larry Paton. 

Boston Globe, Dennis J. McGuinness. 

Christy Walsh Syndicate, Christy Walsh. 

International News Service, Robert Harlow. 

Metzger Newspaper Service, Ridley Wills: 

New York Evening World, William Abbott. 

New York Sun, P. C. Pulver. 

New York Tribune, Grantland Rice, Ray 
McCarthy. 

New York Mail, Ed. Sullivan. 

New York Times, W. D. Richardson. 

New York Herald, Kerr N. Petrie. 

New York World, Davis J. Walsh. 

New York American, Harry C. Smith. 

New York Evening Post, Harry R. Isley. 

New York Globe, H. B. Martin. 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, E. Ellsworth Giles. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, E. W. Ste- 
venson. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Perry Lewis. 

Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, 
Sanderson, Robert W. Maxwell. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, F. T. McCracken. 
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Savannah Press, Tom Parrott. 

Tri-State pg Bureau (Pittsburgh), Joseph 
. Huhn. 

Toledo Times, Jos. J. Flanagan. 

United News, Robert J. Bender. 

United Press, Ray Clapper 

Universal Service, Fred W. Breitinger. 

Washington Herald, R. G. Shand, R. M. 


Helgesen. 

Washington Post, L. W. Collins, Arthur L. 
Knapp. 

Washington Star, W. R. McCallum, John B. 
Keller. 


Washington Times, Bryan Morse. 





Pan-American Postal Congress 


The Second Pan-American Postal 
Congress will be held at Buenos Aires 
August 10, 1921, with the following 
countries participating: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominion Republic, Ecuador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 


Salvador, United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. In addition to discussing 
postal details they will contribute to bet- 
ter mail service of mutual concern to all 
Pan-American countries, the Congress 
will consider particularly letter mail, 
post cards, printed matter, samples of 
merchandise, and commercial papers, 
which pass between these countries. It 
is hoped to develop situations which will 
aid in improving parcel post and money 
order facilities. 


Newspaper Accounting - Baw B Swindell 
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COMPLETING THE COST 
FINDING SYSTEM 


Mr. Swindell Tells How to Bring Work 
to Unit Basis of Column Inch for 
News and Single Paper for 
Circulation 





In the final of W. B. Swindell’s series 
of articles on cost finding systems for 
smaller newspapers, which appeared in 
Epitor & PusBLisHER last week, refer- 
ence was made to FORM O but the 
form itself was not printed. As it shows 
the final cost figures in units and its 
omission would tend to make the series 
incomplete, leaving those who have been 
studying the system in the dark as to 
final costs, FORM O is presented here- 
with, with explanation of its relation to 
Mr. Swindell’s method, as follows: 


The Receipts and Costs statement shows what 
each source of income is doing for the busi- 
ness, in totals, but the main idea of cost find- 
ing has not been reached, and that is to get 
the «nit of cost. It is, therefore, necessary 
to get something further from the system of 
cost finding. 


FORM O gives the balance of all the in- 
formation about the operating of the business. 

The Comparative statements shown on 
FORM O of Circulation Pages printed, Adver- 
tising and News Inches, per cent of Total 
Space and per cent of Circulation, are all ob- 
tained from total figures shown on Statistical 
Record, Form J, and are easily copied. The 
statement of Receipts and Costs as shown on 
FORM O, is the final cost finding, bringing the 
cost finding to the Unit basis which is the 
Column Inch for advertising and News matter, 
and the single paper basis for circulation. 

Divide the total operating receipts and total 
operating expenses as shown on L state- 
ment, Form M, by the total papers printed 
as shown on FORM O, and the receipts and 
costs per paper, total print is obtained. 

Divide the total receipts of subscriptions and 
the total expenses of both city and mail cir- 
culation by the numbers of paid subscribers, 
and the receipts and costs per paper, paid cir- 
culation, is had. The City circulation proper 
and the Mail circulation proper, are both fig- 
ured in the same manner. 


Divide the advertising receipts and costs ‘by 
the gross inches and the paid inches of adver- 
tising, and the receipts and costs of advertising 
are shown. 

Divide the total subscription receipts and 
total subscription costs by News inches, and 
the costs and receipts of news matter are 
obtained. 

It is always important to know the financial 
conditions of a concern, and the form in which 
such statement is rendered should be com- 
prehensive, yet simple and easily read. Many 
banks have their own auditors to make a finan- 
cial statement when loaning money to a client, 
for the reason that few financial statements 
are easily read. In Form P is given a simple 
and yet a very comprehensive idea for a 
Financial Statement, with assets and liabilities 
grouped under proper heading. This statement 
is copied from the trial balance. 

The statements are shown by Form M, N, 
O and P, should always be made and filed as 
a permanent record of the business, because 
all the information about the business is shown 
by these statements. If information regarding 
any point in the business is desired for a period 
of months, add the figures shown on the state- 
ments for each month and divide by the num- 
ber of months. 


Mr. Swindell’s seven articles were 
printed in Eprtor & PustisHer of June 
11, 18 and 25 and July 2, 9, 16 and 23, 
and are concluded herewith. Mr. Swin- 
dell is secretary-treasurer of the Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 





Moves Out-of-town When Power Stops 


Though recently deprived of every 
possible means of communication of 
power at 10 o’clock at night in the burn- 
ing of the power plant of the Bristol 
Gas and Electric Company’s plant, the 
Bristol (Va.) Herald Courier, moved its 
entire staff with a large amount of its 
material to Johnson City after midnight 
and completed the next morning’s issue 
in the plant of the Johnson City staff. 





Edward Bok in Holland 


Edward Bok of Philadelphia arrived 
in Holland July 20 with the mission of 
founding a Dutch end of the Nether- 
lands-America Foundation, of which he 
is president. 
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THE DEMON IN 
THE PRESSROOM 


The problem of saving time in the pressroom is old, but vital. 
Some of this time is lost through ink troubles. At last these troubles can be eliminated. 


Think of the money you would save if there was no time wasted in wash-ups. 


All this economy is possible through the use of the 
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NORTHCLIFFE A SURPRISE 
TO REPORTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 





was there the slightest hint of posing 
nor of apprehension that what he might 
have to say would be misapplied or 
misquoted. Nor were there snappy 
sentences nor apparent haste from one 
subject to another. 

Indeed, English gentle- 
man receiving in his own home guests 
who were expected and who were wel- 
come and whose needs or requirements 
would be attended to with all diligence 
and unstrained courtesy. Here in 
America we don’t know how Lord 
Northcliffe acts in his own office in 
London, but that’s the way he acted 
here. A gentleman who needs no quali- 
fying adjective, dignified, indeed, but 
not a bit impressed by a thought of his 
own importance. 

Though he is a citizen of the world 
in the 


here was an 


sense that his experience has 
been very nearly world-wide, none 
could mistake him for other than a 


Britisher. He looks like one, he talks like 
one and he thinks like one—in all save 
the commonly accepted impression that 
an Englishman has no sense of humor. 
There is now and again a turn of a 
phrase, a wording of a sentence or a 
straight-out remark from him _ that 
raises a laugh; and there is always a 
quick response to any bit of humor that 
creeps into the remarks of 
sometimes a little bit, 
kind that flashes or 

And when he 
so, directly, 


others ; 
but never of the 
stings. 

doesn’t know he says 
but without letting the mat- 
ter drop as though that settled it and 
wisdom had spoken. 


Ask NEWSPAPER EpIToRS 


“T don’t know,” he answered to Ept- 
tor & PustisHer’s request for his 
opinion on the advisability of open doors 
at the discussions of the coming dis- 
armament conference. “It may be a 
good idea. There are many good ideas, 
but some of them are not practicable. 
I can’t tell just whether this is 
practicable or not. Why not agitate the 
subject and get the newspaper editors 
of your country to express their opin- 
ions? I think that would be a good 
thing. 

“T can see some difficulties that might 
occur if the sessions were open, but it 
is a question if they would be greater 
than the difficulties that would occur 
with closed sessions. For one thing, if 
were open the politicians 
among the delegates would talk to 
their constituents rather than to the 
conference and take up days and days 


now 


thé sessions 
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of valuable time by useless speeches. 
It will take months* “under the best of 
circumstances. —~ 

“Still, even with closed sessions that 
might occur. At the Peace Conference 
the Roumanian delegate, for instance, 
said that his speech would require seven 
hours. If everybody took that much 
time just for his initial speech—well! 
It required the most skillful handling to 
prevent long speeches by 
almost. Clemenceau, 
menceau, of 


everybody, 
for instance—Cle- 
course, is a 


great man, a 
powerful man. He did great things; 
but he’s a great talker. Well, when 


Col. House suggested to Clemenceau 
that speeches should be very brief, Cle- 
menceau said, ‘But am I not to have a 
chance to talk?” He had a very lengthy 
speech prepared, but when he delivered 
it, after Col. House’s kind ministrations, 
he read just eleven type-written lines; 
and his speech lost nothing by conden- 
sation. 
“Why 


manage 


don’t you get Col. House to 
this disarmament conference? 
He did splendidly with the Peace Con- 
ference. I doubt if a better 
be found to take care of 


WILL 


“Surely I believe in disarmament,” 
he responded to another question, “but 
we must not think that that whole ques- 
tion will be settled the minute the con- 
ference ends. It took two years to get 
the peace signed, didn’t it? Well, the 
inference is quite natural that it will 
take some time after the conference for 
the pations to agree upon disarmament 
with all the conditions that must enter 
into it. 

“France, for 
best army 


man can 
this one.” 
TIME 


TaKE A Lonc 


instance, 
in the world. 


has today the 
How will she 
feel about giving it up? How would 
you feel if for fifty years you had a 
nation treating you as the Germans have 
treated France for the last half-cen- 
tury? Would you agree to disarma- 
ment without being very sure about the 
other nations? Then, too, how will the 
smaller countries feel about it? How 
will they be taken care of and protec- 
ted from their more powerful neigh- 
bors? These are grave questions. Still, 
I’m inclined to think that if England, 
France, America, Italy and Japan ar- 
rived at an agreement and a method 
there would be little trouble about the 
others coming in.” 

An article by Charles Grasty 
New York Times recently 


e 
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trouble in Silesia. A French officer was 
killed and the French soldiers fired 
upon the Germans and killed about 25 
of them. There is a French censor- 
ship, Mr. Grasty declared, and his story 
was the first news of the trouble that 
had been published, though the incident 
occurred some time before he found it 
out. 


No CENSORSHIP IN ENGLAND 


“There may be a press censorship in 
France,” Lord Northcliffe remarked 
when his attention was called to the 
article, “but there is none in England. 
The need for one disappeared with the 
end of the war and I see no reason why 
one should either be established or 
maintained now. In England we be- 
lieve in the pitiless publicity upon which 
President Wilson insisted until the 
opening of the Peace Conference, even 
though he was the very first one to 
advocate closed sessions.” 

“Germany must trade with other coun- 
tries if she is ever to pay the 
demnity,” he observed as trade condi- 
tions “How in the world is 
a people to make money to pay its debts 
unless other countries buy its goods? 
France, between whom and Germany 
there is certainly no love, was the first 
to resume trade relations with her. 
England, too, as you remark, is buying 
in increasing volume of German manu- 
factures. I hope she’ll buy more and 
more. I hope the United States will trade 


war in- 


came up. 


a lot with Germany; and that other na- 
tions will do so, too. Not to buy her 
goods would be like shutting a man up 
in prison, depriving him of any oppor- 
tunity of earning anything, and still ex- 
pecting him to pay his debts.” 

Lord Northcliffe wouldn’t discuss the 
Japanese question. 

“I’ve never been to Japan,” he said, 
“so I don’t know the Japanese people. 
I’m going there this trip and hope to 
become acquainted with them.” 





Guarantee Ads in London 
The practice of publishing certified fig- 
ures of net sales, first introduced into 
the English newspaper world by Lord 
Northcliffe in the Daily Mail and Even- 
ing News, has now been followed with 
an announcement that the same news- 


papers will henceforth guarantee all 
advertisements appearing in their col- 
umns. The Weekly Dispatch, the Sun- 


day edition of the Daily Mail, is in- 
cluded in the later innovation. The Daily 
Mail guaranty plan is modeled along the 
lines of the system introduced by the 
New York Tribune. The Daily Mail 
aso announces that it is establishing a 
special department for testing advertised 
goods, 
Flagg Sells Oregon Paper 

George H. Flagg has sold the Condon 
(Ore.) Globe-Times to George M. 
Wescott of Aurora, Ore. 
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i Pittsburgh recently twelve laborers armed with crowbars and screw- 


jacks moved the eight-story Woodwell building, weighing ten million 
pounds, to a new foundation forty feet away. 


In this we discern a ready-made lesson for 
particularly those who look hesitatingly at the Sunday NEWS and its 
buyers simply 


With the right plan and the proper 
noon NEWS has been moving the buying power of untold people in the 
market for the last thirteen years. 
and big circulation it reaches all classes whose demands range anywhere 
Nearly 100,000 people buy the NEWS 
every Sunday irrespective of paying more for it and getting the same size 
This strongly emphasizes both the advertising 
and reader hold that the Sunday NEWS has on the worthwhile buyers 
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YEAR OF EDUCATION 
MACKINTOSH PLAN 


New A. A. C. W. President Says 
Smaller Clubs Will Be Given Adver- 
tising Courses Intended to Instruct 
Ad Men and Merchants 


Educating and_ strengthening the 
smaller advertising clubs throughout the 
country is the salient point in the pro- 
gram for this year of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, President Charles H. 
Mackintosh told the New York Adver- 
tising Club in a luncheon address Tues- 
day last. 

“It is to the problems of the club in 
the smaller towns,’ he said, “that the 
Association must direct its attention. In 
that the Association has acquired a quite 
thorough knowledge of the needs of the 
smaller clubs, a considerable part of the 
task has already been accomplished. 
Their greatest need just now is a co-or- 
dinated plan of action in the business 
of putting on selling campaigns. The 
Association, proposes, therefore, to dis- 
seminate among them knowledge of the 
details which the larger clubs have al- 
ready mastered of campaigns designed 
to reach not only advertisers but re- 
tailers as well, and their sales forces and 
customers, so that the whole system of 
placing a product shall be understood by 
everybody to whom it may concern. 

“A whole year spent in thus educating 
the vast organizations contingent upon 
the smaller advertising clubs, instructing 
them in the methods which have met 
marked success, the A. A. C. W. will 
have facilitated the business of adver- 
tising as an entity throughout the coun- 
try, for both large and small organiza- 
tions. 

“To be more specific, the A. A. C. W. 
will create for the smaller clubs a short 
course in advertising which is designed 
tc reach the producers and the mer- 
chants who have not leartied to call 
upon the vast resources of the advertis- 
ing world, and so have habituated them- 
selves to the use of but one medium in 
the disposal of goods. 

“The large merchants as well as the 
small retailers are equally the objective 
of the Association’s campaign of educa- 
tion, since it avails nothing to put on an 
advertising campaign if it is not backed 
up by the merchants of the community 
at which it is aimed. They are to be 
taught to co-operate in promoting the 
sale of the goods advertised. Already 
the Association is in touch with 1,000 
merchants who need such instruction.” 

Mr. Mackintosh suggested a field for 
the activities of advertising men not usu- 
ally considered within their province. 
Because of the failure of the cotton crop 
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last year, he said, 100,000 persons in the 
South .are suffering from pelagra, in- 
duced by an impoverished diet as a con- 
sequence of lack of money to buy proper 
food. Of these 10,000, he said, will die. 
The advertising men, he declared, by 
placing their services at the disposal of 
the government could at least minimize 
a recurrence of this condition and great 
good could be done for distributing corn 
and other bases of food supplies. 

During the proceedings a presentation 
of a large silver bowl was made to 
George W. Hopkins, vice-president of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company 
and immediate past-president of the 
New York Club. The gift was made 
by Oliver B. Merrill, treasurer, on be- 
half of the club as an expression of ap- 
preciation of Mr. Hopkins’ service as 
president. 


To Direct Fishing Race Again 

Hauirax, N. S., July 23.—This year's 
international fishermen’s races for the 
championship of the North Atlantic will 
be held off Halifax, October 1, 3, and, 
if necessary, 4, under the auspices of the 
Halifax Herald, which offered the trophy 
captured by the Gloucester schooner Es- 
peranto last fall. The elimination races 
to determine which craft shall represent 
Nova Scotia will be held September 24 
and 26. 


Portrait of W. R. Nelson Unveiled 

Kansas City, Mo., July 26—A por- 
trait of William Rockhill Nelson, found- 
er of the Kansas City Star, was hung 
in the Western Gallery of Art at the 
Public Library today. The picture is 
the gift of Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Irwin 
Kirkwood, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson. Mr. Nelson founded the art 
gallery. 


Register-Tribune Stock Increased 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Company, through its president, Gard- 
ner Cowles, and secretary J. N. Darling, 
on July 19, filed an amendment to its 
articles of incorporation increasing its 
capital stock to $1,400,000. The capital 
stock formerly was $800,000. 





Capper Employes in Conference 


More than 100 employes of the Capper 
Publications attended the first of a se 
ries of meetings at Topeka to bring the 
members of the big Capper family closer 
together. The meeting followed a din- 
ner at the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Most Talked 
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Season will be re- 
leased in Nine IlIlus- 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


JOPLIN 


Missouri 
The Market 240,000 





Reliance on mere census figures covering only the city of 


Joplin can scarcely produce an adequate appreciation of 
the market. 


Its average suburban radius of 3914, miles includes a 
productive farming district, and a zinc and lead mining 
region, the richest in the world. 


Much of the territory, unsettled prairie in 1910, embraces 
now many good sized towns. 


The section is webbed with fine hard roads. Two inter- 
urban electric lines cross it. Seven railroads serve it. 
Its transportation facilities are altogether exceptional. 


Of this large and prosperous community unit of 240,000, 
Joplin is the commercial hub. Its natural advantages 
have produced splendid and diverse wholesale houses 
able to minister at low cost to the varied needs of this 
large area. With Joplin, no other city in this region 
competes. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 23,801 


Average for 6 Months Ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate &c. flat Mornings except Monday 


In Joplin proper the Globes circulation frequently ex- 
ceeds the total number of families. Most of the circula- 


tion in the suburbs, reaching about every second family, 
is delivered to subscribers before breakfast. 


The need of only one newspaper for satisfactory coverage 
of the market of 240,000 population lowers the cost of 
selling goods to the consumer. 


Advertising in the Joplin Globe is a splendid investment. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Chicago Established 1888 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


New York San Francisco 
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Cooperation 


of the Leading Newspapers of America at an Opportune 
Time Made it Possible to Organize The Asscciated Press 
and Develop for its Members a Comprehensive 


Spot News Service Covering the Globe 
ANY of the same publishers who The men who are today the owners of the 
foresaw the value of pooling their most successful American newspapers have 


the Consolidated Press service, not merely ' 
because this special leased wire has saved 
them telegraph tolls and insured regular trans- 


news resources have been quick to rec- 
ognize ‘how indispensable the Consoli- 


dated Press service is in supplying the mission, but because the service can be had 
telegraphic features so necessary to sup- only by one newspaper company in a city and 
plement spot news reports. These leaders therefore becomes an asset of ever-increasing 


value. The Consolidated Press wire is the 
only special leased wire running during the 
day hours and carrying Today’s Specialties in 


in American journalism have once more 
shown business sagacity in  obtaning 


the special service of the Consolidated the News Today. For instance, this makes it 
Press which becomes their exclusive possible for a newspaper anywhere in the 
property. No credit line of the Con- United States to print as complete a financial 


eS eee publishe ail edition as the Wall street finals in New York 


a * q City and to make its news pages distinctive 
the dispatches are the special correspond- with special cables from all parts of the world, 


ence of the member newspapers among interpretive dispatches from Washington on 
whom the cost of our enterprise is propor- the big national developments of the hour, 
tionately divided, thus placing the special sporting specials, dispatches about business ‘ 


; we conditions and essential commodities—in fact, 
leased wire within the reach of news- 
all the special stories needed daily to strengtherr every 


papers of all s1zes. department of an up-to-date newspaper. 


[HE CONSOLIDATED PRESS service is not the outpt 


of one managing editor. It is an impartially conducted ser 
managing editors has found expression. It is an exclusive,s 


A 15,000 Word Leased wis 


66 ) : 9 
Today s Specials Today For details address: ROBERT B. M 


JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, Eastern Superintendent Con solidated Pr 


Eleventh Floor, World Building, New York 


Executive Offices— Commercial Ba 














he output of one newspaper staff. 
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Cooperation 


of the Leading Newspapers of America Has Made Possible 
the Establishment of The Consolidated Press with a Com- 
plete 8-hour Leased Wire Service Covering the 
Specialties in the News of the World 


HE. need for a consolidation of various 

special services essential toa distinctive 
newspaper was long ago recognized, but 
it remained for a group of practical news- 
paper men, having behind them the support 
and faith of the most successful of Ameri- 
can publishers, to work out a leased wire 


system which economically and efficiently 
covers the special phases of the day’s news. 


No individual or interest outside the news- 
paper business but the combined confidence of 
publishers and their managing editors,’ who 
collaborated in selecting the cream of the 
special services, has made it possible for a new 
press association to enter the field. 


The continued growth of the Consolidated 
Press during an era of retrenchment is the 
most convincing proof of the merit of its ser- 
vice, for these are the days when prudent 
publishers are cutting out the ‘“deadwood”’ and 
making the dollar produce more results by 


‘eliminating waste and duplication and by 
substituting efficiency and full value. 


The Consolidated Press service has meant economy 
and expansion at the same time. Those already spend- 
ing thousands of dollars a month in telegraph tolls have 
been able to effect a material saving, while many an 
alert publisher, feeling that he must bring out a better 
and more complete newspaper to justify his advertising 
and subscription rates, has found the Consolidated 
Press service the surest and most economical way to 
develop a newspaper of quality and tone. 

And why not? Every part of the Consolidated Press 
service has been and is an integral feature of news- 
papers which are admitted successes. The identical 
financial service has been published daily for years in 
the New York Globe; the foreign cable service is that 
which has made the Chicago Daily News pre-eminent; 
the Washington dispatches are those of David Lawrence, 
the foremost news writer in America, whose judgment 
is remarkably accurate and whose analysis of current 
events is of proved accuracy; the business news service 
is the work of the financial and business editors of the 
leading newspapers in different parts of the country who 
send their dispatches by telegraph; the sporting specials 
are written by the most thorough and reliable writers 
in the realm of sport—not mere celebrity signatures but 
distinguished authorities who are news reporters besides. 


It is {ree from the domination 


ed service in which the collective judgment of An erica’s keenest 
lusive. service. It means a complete and distinctive newspaper. 


Wite Report Six Days a Week 


tT B. McCLEAN, Business Manager 


Press , As soci ation HORACE EPES, Western Superintendent 


Fourth Floor, Daily News Building, Chicago 


“Today’s Specials Today”’ 


‘cial Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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DAY OF PARTY ORGANS 
HAS GONE 


Readers Now Insist On Uncolored Facts 
of Everything, Washington State Edi- 
tors Are Told—Closer Co-Opera- 
tion With Merchants Urged 


(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Tacoma, Wash., July 17.—Vigorous 
protests against the changes in the pres- 
ert postal rates for newspapers as pro- 
posed by eastern magazine publishers 
was contained in a resolution adopted at 
the closing session of the annual con- 
vention of the Washington State Press 
Association which concluded its meet- 
ings at Paradise Inn, Rainier National 
Park, yesterday. About hundred 
city and country publishers and editors 
attended the meeting. Another resolu- 
tion that was passed indorsed the prin- 
ciples of the farm bureau movement and 
expressed praise for the work of the 
county agents, but condemned the so- 
liciting of advertising for the official 
farm bulletins by county agents. 


one 


One of the principal addresses at the 
closing day’s meeting was made by J. C. 
Gardner, of The Kennewick Courier, 
who spoke on “Independent Party Jour- 
nalism.” He said the day of the stand- 
pat, hide-bound party organ, which colors 
the news to meet the desires of the 
party bosses, is waning. Its place, he 
said, is being taken by the organ run 
on the principle that the first duty of a 
newspaper is to give its readers the 
news, and which confines its political 
activity to the editorial columns. 

Discussing the “Mission of the News- 
paper and Its Editor,” Dr. M. Lyle 
Spencer, dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Washington, 
the newspapers have wandered 
from the field of significant news and 
are devoting too much space to fea- 
tures.and exploitations of various inter- 
ests. He said there has been too much 
of an attempt to entertain the readers 
instead of giving them the news of the 
day, and that newspapers are overlook- 
ing their greatest opportunity in neglect- 
ing to provide a greater variety of 
news. Dr. Spencer said the newspapers 
are a public service corporation and the 
public is looking to it more and more to 
perform a public service. 

W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, educa- 
tional director of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Washington, spoke on 
co-operation between the newspaper and 
the merchants. He said in the past the 
merchant has not had exactly a square 
deal from the newspapers, because too 
much publicity has been given the fact 
that the farmers are losing great sums 
of money in the process of readjustment 


said 
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and nothing is said about the losses sus- 
tained by the merchants. He said the 
farmers have not lost as much as the 
merchants but the latter have been pil- 
loried as the cause of the high prices. 
J. DeK. Brown, of The Tacoma 
Ledger, spoke on “City and Country 
Journalism,” saying: “There are many 
editors, and this is true of the large dailies 
in the state, who wait until the popular 
clamor starts and then join in it. As a 
general rule I believe you will find that 
the country editor, if he is playing the 
game open and above board, free and 
independent, as he should, will guide 
the popular clamor, which the circula- 


tion-seeking personal organ of the 
larger cities will seek to follow and 
cater to.” 

E. E. Brodie, of the Oregon City 


(Ore.) Enterprise, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, told of the 
needs for united effort on the part of 
national newspapermen and the work be- 
ing done on zone postal laws. Monte 
F. Brown, Seattle, talked of advertising 
commissions.. Prof. Maurice W. Hick- 
lin, of the department of journalism of 
the University of Washington, talked on 
“Getting the News,” after which N. 
Russell Hill, as secretary of the asso- 


ciation, read a paper on advertising 
rates. 

The value of classified advertising 
was outlined by Sol Lewis. H. C. 


Sieck, of Seattle, told how to get foreign 
advertising and of commissions charged 
by advertising agencies. . 

The association elected Chapin D. 
Foster, editor of the Grandview Herald, 
president for the ensuing year. Other 
officers were: First vice-president, 
Grand C. Angle, Mason County Times; 
second vice-president, A. F.  Hilliar, 
Sunnyside Sun; secretary-treasurer, N. 
Russell Hill, Lincoln County Times 
(re-elected). 


Contest for Mural Designs 

The Chicago Tribune offers a prize of 
$5,000 for the best design for mural dec- 
orations of the city room in its new 
building on Michigan Boulevard. The 
competition is open only to scholars who 
enter the Chicago Art Institute this fall. 
What the Tribune wants is a design 
“most expressive pictorially and spirit- 
ually of significant phases and episodes 
in the history of journalism.” In addi- 
tion to the prize, the artist will be paid 
for the painting, which it is estimated 
will require some two years to complete. 





Non-Partisan in Kansas 


The Non-Partisan League is scheduled 
to hold a meeting in Salina, Kan., early 
in September for the purpose of estab- 
lishing .a newspaper and to select a 
state manager. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE SNUBBED 
BY BRITISH GOVERNMENT 





(Continued from page 10) 











tonight all the original Embassy dinner 
guests have been invited. 

Lord Northcliffe and Wickham Steed, 
editor of the London Times, will be the 
guests of honor at luncheon today of 
the Overseas Writers at the New Wil- 
lard. The Overseas Writers is the 
newly formed organization of Wash- 
ington correspondents who have seen 
journalistic service abroad. Lord 
Northcliffe and Mr. Steed are to be 
guests at the first formal entertainment 
given by the organization, whose pur- 
pose is the extension of hospitality to 


distinguished foreigners in Washing- 
ton. 
Attendance at the luncheon will be 


confined to members of the Overseas 
Writers, editors of Washington news- 
papers, the Presidents of the Gridiron 
Club and the National Press Club, and 
the Chairman of the Standing Commit- 
tee of correspondents in the press gal- 
leries of Congress, 

The luncheon will begin at 12:30 
o’clock in the Cabinet room of the hotel 
and will be preceded by an informal re- 


ception in the adjacent Presidential 
suite. The organization numbers 26 
members. 

The dinner to be given to Lord 


Northcliffe and members of his staff at 
“Friendship” tonight will be a brilliant 
social affair. Mr. McLean is a son of 
the late John R. McLean, and his wife 
is a daughter of the late Thomas F. 
Walsh, the wealthy silver mine owner 
of Colorado, who spent the latter part 
of his life in Washington. 





Lord Northcliffe will leave Washing- 
ton tonight, after the dinner, for Van- 
couver, B. C., resuming his trip around 
the world. He will sail from that port 
for Hawaii, the Fiji Islands and Aus- 
tralia, while Mr. Steed will go to Cali- 
fornia for several weeks and will return 
to Washington before he sails for Eng- 
land. 





New Ship Board Ad Manager? 


It is reported from Washington that 
Herman Laue has been relieved of the 
direction of advertising for the U. S. 
Shipping Board by Chairman Lasker, 
and that a Mr. Brundage, late of Lord 
& Thomas, will hereafter be the direct- 
ing head of the advertising depart- 
ment. Up to the time Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER went to press it was impossible 
to obtain confirmation of the report. 
Mr. Laue, who is in New York, says he 
has no information on the méAtter. 





Appears Unheralded 


The Worcester Limited, a four page 
paper, specializing in stories of the al- 
leged social activities of nameless men 
and women made its appearance un- 
heralded in Worcester, Mass., Saturday. 
D. J. Luey is named as publisher and 
J. D. Lynch as editor. The paper an- 
nounced it would publish weekly. 





Better Roads for Iowa 


The Des Moines Register co-operat- 
ing with the state superintendent of 
public instruction and the highway trans- 
port education committee, is offering 
state and county prizes for the best 
essays on the subject “Good Roads and 
Highway Transport.” Winner of the 
state contest receives a gold medal, and 
county winners receive a certificate of 
merit. 
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OREGON EDITORS 
FAVOR CODE OF ETHICS 


Elect Elbert Bede President—Practices 
of American Press Association Dis- 
approved, Likewise Subscription 
Promotion Contests 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PuptisHeEr) 

Benn, Ore., July 23—Steps toward 
adoption of a code of ethics to guide in 
the conduct of Oregon newspapers, as 
well as the organization itself, were 
taken by the Oregon State Editorial 
Session, which closed a two-day session 
here tonight.” The Missouri code will be 
used in a general way as a model for 
the document which will be presented 
at the Editor’s Institute in Eugene next 
winter. 

Officers elected are: President, Elbert 
Bede, Editor Cottage Grove Sentinel; 
vice-president, Lloyd Riches, Malheur 
Enterprise; secretary, Hal E. Hoss, Ore- 
gon City Enterprise; executive commit- 
teeman, Douglas Mullarky. 

The suggestion that a code of ethics 
be adopted was made in an address by 
Colin V. Dyment, head of the College 
of Liberal Arts at the University of 
Oregon and formerly of the Journalism 
Department of the University of Wash- 
ington. It was adopted on motion of 
E. E. Brodie of Oregon City, president 
of the National Editorial Association, 

“It is true that the publisher in the 
main stands for what he believes to be 
right.” Dean Dyment declared. “It is 
also true that he gives prodigally in 
space to socialized movements and 
therefore is the instrument of much so- 
cial progress. It is true that thousands 
of business offices are throwing out 
crooked advertisements and that even 
the circulation manager is diminishing 
the degree of his inaccuracy. The re- 
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porter is doing a better grade of think- 
ing than in the days when he cashed his 
Saturday night check at the nearest 
saloon. Those who, as Upton Sinclair, 
condemn the American press in a whole- 
sale way write in absurdities.” 

The Association authorized resolu- 
tions condemning the practices of the 
American Press Association as an ad- 
vertising agency and favored the papers 
dealing directly with foreign advertis- 
ers. 

“Why An Advertising Mat Service 
Does Not Pay on the Average Country 
Newspaper” was discussed by George 
Aiken of the Ontario Argus. Such 
service is worth while only for holiday 
advertising, he maintained. 

Subscription contests of the usual type 
with an improved contest manager who 
is paid a commission and big prizes in 
merchandise were generally condemned 
by the editors. George Huntington 
Curry, editor of the Baker Herald, who 
spoke on this subject, said that under 
ideal conditions where circulation is 
badly needed and a scrupulous manager 
is in charge the contest might be a suc- 
cess. “When I once found that my 
partners had signed up for one of these 
contracts, I offered to forfeit $250 to 
cancel the contract,” said President 
Ingalls. 

The Association pledged its co-opera- 
tion to W. P. Hawley of the Hawley 
Paper Company in an undertaking to 
erect a monument to the late Homer 
Davenport, famous cartoonist and a na- 
tive of Silverton, Ore. Some years ago 
part of a fund toward a monument was 
raised but the project was then dropped. 
It has been revived by Mr. Hawley with 
the probability that it will be carried 
through. 


Choice of the next convention city 


committee. 
features of the convention 


was left to the executive 
The social 


were particularly enjoyable, they includ- 
ed a banquet at Elk Lake in the Cascade 
Mountains, forty miles from Bend. 


Britons to Advertise in U. S. 

[wenty-eight thousand British busi- 
ness houses holding membership in the 
Federation of British Industries, will be 
represented in a co-operative advertising 
campaign in America and all other im- 
portant markets of the world under a 
plan now being formulated by the Fed- 
eration. So far, the movement is the 
most important yet announced in the 
general campaign to push the sale of 
British merchandise in foreign coun- 
tries. An overseas advertising commit- 
tee already has been organized and mem- 
bers of all trade organizations in Britain 
are co-operating with it. These organi- 
zations represent manufacturers, whole- 
salers and even retailers. 
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GOOD READING 


HE Hearst International Magazine 
for August contains a number of 
special features of interest to newspa- 
per folks and advertisers. Mac Martin, 
president of the Mac Martin Advertis- 
ing Agency, tells the story of the for- 
mation and establishment of the First 
Vigilance Bureau. Charles H. Sabin, 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, writes on the theme—‘“America’s 
New Prosperity and Foreign Trade.” 
Walt Mason contributes a jingle en- 
titleed—‘“Even Truth is a Pipe Dream” 
and a two-page story entitled—“I once 
believed in Mother Kenneth 
C. Beaton—*K. C. B.”—has contributed 
“A Foolish Letter to Sensible Men” 
—under the caption—‘Relative Relations 
Mother-in-Law.” William G. 
Shephard writes entertainingly about 
“Putting Velvet into the Dollar.” 
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THE COMING CONFERENCE 


HE question has been raised as to whether or ° 


not the coming Washington Conference on Dis- 

armaments shall be open or closed. Why the 
question? Have not the world politicians yet learned 
their lesson from the wreck that followed on the 
peace that was written in secret? The World War 
was the logical, natural and inevitable result of the 
practices of secret diplomacy. Men laid down their 
arms under the urge of the promise and agreement 
that the old order had passed, that in the new we were 
to have “open covenants, openly arrived at” and a 
new order in the conduct of world affairs. 

Some politicians still cling to the old and outworn 
tradition that a few shall rule and millions must be 
led to serve through the promulgation of ‘leceit and 
half truths, but it is inconceivable that the American 
press as the spokesman of American public opinion 
shall for one minute concede the right of this Gov- 
ernment to promote a secret meeting wherein dip- 
lomats will proceed to the consideration of a cut and 
dried agenda paper formulated in secret by our 
diplomatic representatives abroad, especially or a 
matter so vital to the well heing of all the peoples as 
armaments. 

The American press is in an enviable position to 
demand reasons for decisions and not final conclu- 
sions arrived at in secret, but American editors must 
be alert and make themselves heard and felt or we 
will have history repeating itself. 

Indeed, the reply of the Japanese Government in 
the morning papers for Thursday, given to the Press 
by the State Department, would rather indicate that 
it is the official diplomatic view that a cut and dried 
agreed program should be formulated before the 
meeting of the conference. This ;lan 1s pregnant 
of real danger. 

This is certainly not the view of the American 
people or of the peoples of the world with respect to 
the matter. 

Surely the historical position of the American 
Press and the experience of the last few years de- 
mand that all of the sessions be held out in the open, 
in the white light of publicity. 

Hates are engendered and wars have always been 
fought over conclusions of diplomatic gatherings and 
because of lack of knowledge of the reasons that 
led to those decisions. An open conference and en- 
lightening publicity would be true to the best tra- 
ditions of this Republic and in this the people, 
through their press, will have an opportunity to make 
America First in leadership to more complete under- 
standing and a new order in world affairs. 

The peoples of the world were led blindly into 
the last war. Sources of honest information were 
closed; agencies of propaganda operating under the 
direction of secret diplomacy were turned loose and 
the world was flooded with White Books, Black 
Books, Yellow Books and Green Books that ignored 
important facts, defended those directly concerned 
for their vicious acts, traded on men’s passions and 
taught hate. 

From all points of the compass—London, Paris, 
Buenos Ayres, Osaka, Tokio and Washington—from 
visiting and returning journalists, as well as from 
American newspaper men and the representatives in 
America of leading newspapers of the world—comes 
the impulse, the thought, the suggestion, that the 
press men of the world should have a real get- 
together meeting in Washington preliminary to the 
disarmament conference. 

So strongly is the dominant international news- 
paper opinion in that direction, that Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER very strongly urges the wisdom of such a 
meeting whilst stressing the importance of an open, 
free and frank exchange of views with respect to 
open sessions, Communications, censorship and the 
absolute necessity for lower cable tolls. 

There is a°fond hope very generally expressed— 
yea, more than that—a deep-seated conviction that 
such a meeting of the répre tives of the grea’ 
newspapers of thé world, Who Would be in Wash- 
ington at that time, would exercise a most whclesome 
and helpful influence upon the disarmament con- 
ference as a whole, out of which great public good 
would surely follow. 

Unhampered by diplomatic ties or international 
political influence it would be possible for these press 
men, whose material well-being is interlocked with 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CuHarLtes W. MILLER 
Editor Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


Tov shall not bear felse witness against 

thy neighbour.—(Ex. xx:16). Thou shalt 
not go up and down as a talebearer among 
thy people: neither shalt thou stand against 
the blood of thy neighbour: I am the Lord. 
—(Lev. xix :16). Let him that tis taught in the 
Word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things.—(Gal. vi:6). If we live in 
the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit. Let 
us not be desirous of vainglory, provoking 
one another, envying one another.—(Gal. v:25, 
26). Let nothing be done through strife or 
vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves.—(Phil. 
ii:3). Jt is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to bring praises unto Thy 
Name, O Most High—(Ps. xcii:1). Beloved, 
be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.—(II. Pet. iii:8). 











public opinion, to discuss conditions, hopes and ideals 
of the peoples of the various nations with the pur- 
pose of establishing better understanding without 
regard to political advantages in international affairs. 

The free flow of news without interference of any 
government, as well as inter-nation communications by 
mail, cable and radio—matters that need immediate 
attention if we are to have understanding—while all 
peoples are in a receptive mood—would very prop- 
erly be discussed at such a gathering of the press. 

In considering the open discussions of the affairs 
of the peoples of the world, we must sot forget that 
under secret diplomacy news is still being suppressed ; 
poisonous propaganda is still being spread broadcast; 
legitimate sources of government information are 
still contaminated and behind lies, secret trading is 
still being carried on in a manner that is making 
proper understanding and justice harder and harder 
to attain. 

The peoples of the world still look to America for 
help and guidance to a new estate of independence, 
established friendship and good will. But that help 
and guidance cannot be given unless understanding 
is established on a foundation of whole truth, and 
the whole truth has never been vouchsafed to the 
people from behind the closed doors of diplomacy. 

Whether or not there shall be a great press gather- 
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ing in Washington and whether or not the proposed 
disarmament conference shall be open or closed, rests 
entirely with the editors of the newspapers of the 
world, but more especially American editors. Here 
is opportunity for the greatest force in our national 
life, that recognizes no master but public service and 
public good, to render service to the suffering of the 
whole earth by demanding that the first world con- 
ference to be held on American soil be an expression 
of the soul yearning of the potent moral force of the 
world. 





FUNCTION OF THE PRESS BUREAU 


OVERNOR FORBES, at Malacanang, has 
te found it necessary to deny the report by the 
Philippine Press Bureau at Washington that 
Igorotes who opposed before him the suggestion of 
Philippine independence were not representative. 

Really, though this false report by an established 
and supposedly authoritative body organized osten- 
sibly to disseminate news has caused some commo- 
tion, its issuance is not to be wondered at. 

Press bureaus, whether maintained by business 
institutions or governments are organized for but 
one purpose. That purpose, it must be obvious, is 
not primarily to disseminate news; news gatherers 
today can attend to that little detail with thorough- 
ness and dispatch, and preferably without the inter- 
ference of a press bureau. 

The purpose and the function of a press bureau 
is to control, modify, color or create news—or what 
may be made to pass as such—and sometimes all 
four, in the interest of its sponsor, to avoid adver- 
tising expense. It has no other province nor reason 
for existence. 

This being incontestable now, having been proved 
of every press bureau, great and small, since press 
bureaus were first conceived in the minds of enter- 
prising persons who hate to pay for display space 
to put their affairs before the public, why should it 
be a matter of astonishment that the Philippine 
Press Bureau at Washington had performed one of 
its functions? 

No reputable news bureau or newspaper will ac- 
cept without verification reports from any source 
known to be biased. If an exception is made in 
favor of a press bureau, no matter how high the 
standing of its sponsors, news bureaus and news- 
papers have only themselves to blame for the result 
and its consequences. 

But what a warning and what a commentary 
against press bureaus, government or other! 





A PACIFIC HOLD-UP 


AN FRANCISCO, as well as New York, is 
having trouble with the Musicians’ Union. 


The San Francisco Bulletin engaged the 
Creole Jazz Band of eight performers to play in 
the Civic Auditorium while the returns from the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight were being displayed for 
the benefit of the public. 

The day before the event the Musicians’ Union 
notified the Creole Jazz Band members that they 
would not be allowed to appear, and if they did they 
would be heavily fined. The reason given was that, 
according to a rule adopted by the union, not less 
than thirty musicians must be employed for enter- 
tainments given in the Civic Auditorium. 

The Bulletin, rather than disappoint the crowd, 
swallowed its pride and indignation and agreed to 
give the Union $132 for thirty musicians, for one 
hour’s service, who were not wanted and did not 
go to the Auditorium. 

The Bulletin has always been fair to organized 
labor. The rank and file of labor union members 
recognize the fact, and not a few have denounced 
the officers of the Musicians’ Union for their unfair 
and domineering methods. 

Because the Bulletin published the facts concern- 
ing its hold-up of that organization, that newspaper 
is now threatened with a bocott by order of the 
officers of the Musicians’ Union. 

Is it not a good illustration of the arrogance and 
despotism a labor organization sometimes. assumes 
that goes a long way toward prejudicing the public 
against all labor unions? 
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UGH NUGENT FITZGERALD has 


become president and_ editor-in- 
chief of the Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Record-News. He has been with the Ft. 


Worth Record as editor-in-chief since 
1913. 

Joseph Medill Patterson of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and New York News ar- 
rived home from Europe this week. 

William A. Dill, for the past year 
assistant night manager of the Chicago 
office of the Associated Press, has been 
made assistant professor of journalism, 
and director of the bureau of informa- 
tion at the University of Kansas. 

Roland F. Andrews, editor-in-chief of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Ga- 
zette, addressed the Clean-up Club of 
Dungarven Hill, a boy’s organization, 
urging it to set a good example for the 
city. 

Governor Len Small, chief executive 
of Illinois and the storm center of the 
most bitter political fight in Illinois in 
years, was formerly for many years pro- 
prietor of the Kankakee (Ill.) Repub- 
lican. 

Richard H. Waldo, publisher of 
Hearst’s International Magazine, has re- 
turned to New York, after attending the 
meeting of the International Chamber 
of Commerce at London, more than ever 
convinced that a full restoration of 
business and business development de- 
pends on foreign trade. “There has been 
much-planning and more talk,” he says, 
“about the securing of foreign trade but 
what is needed now is immediate and 
purposeful action to crystalize talk and 
make plans realities”; also to interest 
the general public in many more things 
of an international nature 


Colonel “Tony” Lorenzen, of Loren- 
zen and Thompson, Chicago, was 
called back into national guard service 
again this week with the State troops 
who are guarding Governor Small at 
the Springfield capitol. 

H. C. Hotaling, field executive and 
field secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, attended the recent meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion at Marshfield, and gave an address 
urging that the state body become 
affliated with the national association. 
Among recent callers at Mr. Hotaling’s 
office in St. Paul were W. C. Lusk of 
the Yankton (S. D.) Daily Press and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Hale of the East 
Hartford (Conn.) Gazette, who were 
motoring to San Francisco on their 
way to Honolulu. 


L. Walter Harrison, business man- 
ager of the Springfield (O.) Morning 
Sun, who has been seriously ill is well 
on the way to recovery. 


George S. Thurtle, business manager 
of the’ Springfield (O.) News, has 
returned home after a visit of several 
weeks in West Virginia. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, managing 
editor of the Boston Herald, entertained 
a party of New England newspaper 
men on the opening night of the Pil- 
grim tercentenary pageant at Plymouth, 
Mass., on July 20. 


H. B. Muir, for the past six years 
advertising manager of the London 
(Ont) Free Press, has become finan- 
cially interested ‘in the London Adver- 
tiser, and will take over his new duties 
as vice-president and managing director 
of that paper on August 1. 

Walter B. Tietsort, publisher of the 
Medora (Ill.) Messenger and former 
president of the Southern Illinois Edi- 
torial Association, is visiting Hibbing, 
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Minn., acquainting himself with the 
open pit mines which furnish three- 
fifths of the iron ore dug in the United 
States. 

R. Blumensaadt, a Copenhagen news- 
paper editor, is in San Francisco to 
study transportation and trade condi- 
tions in the Pacific and Far East. He 
will leave in a couple of weeks for the 
Orient. 

Miss Elizabeth Jordan, the author and 
magazine editor, is at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, convalescing 
after an operation performed July 18. 

Rowe Stewart, business manager of 
the Philadelphia Record, and former 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, called on friends 
at Portland while on his way into 
Maine for an outing at Poland Springs. 

Charles R. Crane, newspaper owner 
and the retiring American minister to 
China, who is returning to the United 
States through Soviet Russia, is now 
well on his way across Siberia on the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Miss Valentine McClatchy, daughter 
of V. S. McClatchy, owner and editor 
of the Sacramento Bee, was married 
recently in Tampico, Mexico, to Ira S. 
Woodhouse, whom she met while do- 
ing relief work in Poland. The bride- 
groom was a captain in the Polish avia- 
tion forces. 

Leonard Withington, at one time 
publicity secretary of the Portland 
(Me.) Chamber of Commerce, has be- 
come associated with James H. Alli- 
son in the ownership of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Record. 

Mr. Withington recently brought his 
family north to pass the summer 
months in Maine. 

Harry M. Bigelow, managing editor 
of the Portland (Me.) Daily Press and 
commanding officer of the Third Maine 
Regiment, National Guard, recently at- 
tended an officers’ school at Camp De- 
vens, Mass. 

Charles Alexander Sperry, managing 
editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Star, and Miss Ina Zetterstrand 
eloped and were married at Port 
Chester, N. Y., July 21. The bride is 
an actress. 

Howard Davis, business manager of 
the New York Tribune, and George 
Auer, of the New York American, will 
leave next week for a month’s vacation 
in the Canadian woods. 

Louis Graves of New York has ac- 
cepted the chair of journalism at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Henry W. Marshall, publisher of the 
La Fayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier, and 
a trustee of Purdue University, has been 
named by the executive committee of 
the board to represent the trustees in 
administration of affairs of the univer- 
sity until a successor is appointed for 
Dr. W. E. Stone, who lost his life by a 
fall in the Canadian Rockies. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


RED K. OWENS, news editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Daily Press, 
has been enjoying an automobile trip 


with friends to Quebec, returning by 
way of Van Buren and Northern 
Maine. 


Harold A. Putnam, news editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Evening Express, 
is passing his vacation with his wife 
and son at Long Island, in Casco Bay. 

Edgar F. Wright, of Tampa, Fla., 
editor of the Florida Fruit Grower, is 
visiting his native city of Lewiston, Me. 
He plans to remain there with Mrs. 
Wright until September. 
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OM SIMS of the Nashville Tennes- 

seean has recently joined the staff of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association 
as editorial para- 
grapher. His name 
is less familiar 
than his work, as 
he has long. en- 
joyed the distinc- 
tion of being one 
of the most widely 
quoted writers in 
the country. 

Sims, who is 
only 23, began his 
career as_ route 
boy on the Bir- 
mingham News. 
Since then he has been through Vander- 
bilt University; the world war as a reg- 
ular with the Second Division; the 
Texas oil rush; the steady grind of 
rising from a cub reporter to a manag- 
ing editor, and now graduates into a 
well rounded syndicate writer. 

His daily “Smile A While” column 
written for the N. E. A., gives a clever 
insight into human nature, national and 
international problems, and news events. 
Besides knowing the ups and downs of 
the world, he has the happy faculty of 
condensing a column editorial into one 
line and adding a touch of humor as a 
filler. 





Tom Sims 








N. D. Colcord, a member of the staff 
of the Portland Evening Express and 
Portland correspondent for the Boston 
Globe, is on a month’s vacation, which 
includes a visit to Los Angeles, Cal., as 
a delegate to the international conven- 
tion of the Elks. He is a past exalted 
ruler of Portland Lodge. 


George E. Lemmer, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, is spending a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion at his home in Danbury, Conn. 
Jacob A. Goldberg, court reporter for 
the Telegram, is passing his vacation 
in New York. 

Miss Tyra C. Lundberg, formerly of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, and 
now on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, is at her home in Wor- 
cester for a three-weeks vacation. 
Dill of 


Robert G. the Denver Post 


23 
is touring the Pacific Northwest. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Dill. They 


will make a fishing trip to Vancouver 
Island. 


George B. Curry, court reporter for 
the Cairo (Ill.) Citizen, has resigned, 
and his place has been taken by Wil- 
liam H. Tippitt. Curry will make a 
trip to Mexico and South America. 


Frank E. Phillips, city editor of the 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express, has 
been listening to the roar of the surf 
at Prout’s Neck the past two weeks. 


Aubrey Cribb, manager of the Spring- 
field (Ill.) bureau of the Associated 
Press, is in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, where he was operated on for 
the removal of a ruptured vein, the 
operation being necessary to save an 
arm from amputation, which was in- 


jured a year ago when Cribb was 
thrown from a horse, 
James Conners, who until recently 


was assistant manager of the Spring- 
field bureau of the United Press, is 
now news editor on the Centralia 
(Ill.) Daily Courier. 


Donald Drohan, reporter and feature 
writer for the Springfield (Ill.) State 
Register, has resigned, and will take a 
short rest before seeking other fields of 
journalistic endeavor. 

Henry L. Rennick, former Spring- 
field (Ill.) newspaper man who has 
been in charge of the Associated Press 
bureau at The Hague, has been trans- 
ferred to Riga, Letvia. Rennick went 
to Europe some years ago and was in 
Russia during some of the most stir- 
ring events of the revolution. With 
him is his wife, formerly Miss Marie 
Goulet, who was society editor for the 
Springfield State Register. 

Miss Grace McDonald, student at the 
University of Minnesota, is relief 
ciety editor on the Duluth (Minn.) 
Herald during the summer vacation. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, who is get- 
ting material for the Country Gentle- 
man and his Boy Scout books, has 
started on a bear hunt on Mount Jeffer- 

He has a photographer with him. 

Sam Hunter, cartoonist on the To- 
ronto Globe, has departed for his usual 
fishing haunts for several weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 

J. B. Hazen, who has been doing 
special promotion work for MacLean’s 

(Continued on pege 26) 
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The Haskin Letter 


has a direct appeal 
for the solid 


reader. 
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MANY ONE PAPER CITIES 
IN MICHIGAN 


League Convention Develops 
Fact That No City in State, Less 

Than 36,000 Population, Has 
More Than Single Daily 





Home 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


Mich., July 23—At the 
banquet, in connection with the mid- 
summer meeting of the Michigan Home 
Dailies, held here this week, Harry 
Musselwhite, publisher of the Manistee 
News-Advocate and host of the occa- 
sion, gave an interesting account of the 
foundation and purposes of the Michi- 
gan League, which was organized about 
a year and a half ago. Today it com- 
prises all daily newspapers having tele- 
graphic news service and metropolitan 
representation in twenty cities of 
Manistee’s relative rank in the lower 
Mr. Musselwhite said: 


MANISTEE, 


peninsula. 


“Believing that in co-operation there 
is greater opportunity for service than 
in individual effort, these twenty home 
daily newspapers, with circulation up to 
5.000, have spent the past eighteen 
months in getting together to perform 
the most efficient service to their com- 
munities, each of which is a one-news- 
paper city. And here I want to impress 
upon the difference between the 
modern small city daily and its numer- 
ous predecessors of a previous genera- 
tion. 


you 


“No city in Michigan of less than 
36,000 population today has more than 
one daily newspaper, and some quite a 
bit larger have but one. Yet no think- 
ing man will gainsay but that the one 
newspaper, serving the general public 
interest to the best of its ability, per- 
forms a far greater service to its com- 
munity than the two or three or more 
which formerly rent communities into 
factions.” 

Mayor John Rademaker presented the 
publishers the city’s key, made of salt. 
The meeting was attended, in addition 
to the members of the League, by H. 
Pr 7 
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Edmund Scheerer, western representa- 
tive of the League newspapers; Ralph 
R. Mulligan, eastern representative; and 
L. J. Boughner, classified advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily News, 
who is an honorary member. 





PEJEBSCOT STILL HOLDS 
TO $150 A TON 


(Continued from page 6) 











by him, representing 6% of the unpaid 
purchase price of said stock.” 

Another phase of the complaint 
charges that the defendants terminated 
without authority a long standing sell- 
ing agreement existing between the Pe- 
jepscot Company and W. H. Parsons 
& Co., of New York, from which con- 
tract the latter derived the largest part 
of its income, causing a waste of assets 
of that company also. Up to that time 
the plaintiffs allege the common stock 
of W. H. Parsons & Co. was worth 
$449 per share. They claim the sale of 
the Parsons interest in the Pejepscot 
Company and the termination of its 
selling arrangement without required 
authority reduced the value of the Par- 
sons stock to $260 per share. 

Matilda P. Cowles also alleges that 
Justus A. B. Cowles persuaded her, 
“wrongfully and falsely representing 
that if she did not W. H. Parsons & 
Co. would be bankrupt and wiped out 
and she would lose all her interest in 
the property held in trust for her by 
the defendant as trustee of her hus- 
band’s will,” to sign away 700 shares 
cf preferred stock of W. H. Parsons 
& Co., which she had inherited from her 
father. 

Justus A. B. Cowles remained as 
president of the Pejepscot Company un- 
til May 1 of this year, and is still a 
member of its board of directors. 

The plaintiffs ask the court to remove 
Justus A. B. Cowles an executor 
of the estate of David S. Cowles and 
to order an accounting for the money 
represented by the difference between 
$65 and $150 in value of the Pejepscot 
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The rapid growth of our business has 
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stock sold to Mr. Barnes; also the loss 
in value of the Parsons stock due to 
the sale of its Pejepscot stock at $65 and 
the breaking of its Pejepscot selling 
agreement. 

Another suit awaiting trial in the Su- 
preme Court having relation to the Pe- 
jepscot case in that of Marcelis C..Par- 
sons, brother of Matilda Parsons, against 
Justus A. B. Cowles, Charles P. Cowles, 
Edwin P. Shattuck, William Glasson, 
William W. Nearing, William D. Sewall 
and W. H. Parsons & Co., in which the 
sale of the 13,308 shares of W. H. Par- 
sons & Co. stock in the Pejepscot Paper 
Company to Julius Barnes is called an 
“improvident agreement and an act of 
wastefulness, the outcome of misman- 
agement by Justus A. B. Cowles and 
Charles P. Cowles. 

The plaintiff asks “an accounting of 
profits lost by the cancellation of the 
selling agreement between W. H. Par- 
sons & Co. with the Pejepscot Paper 
Company; of the net profits earned by 
the Pejepscot Paper Company apportion- 
able to said 13,308 shares up to time 
when said Barnes paid in cash for said 
shares, less interest received; also for 
the difference between the valuation of 
$449 per share for common stock of 
W. H. Parsons & Co. and the price it 
will receive as the result of its 13,308 
shares of the Pejepscot Paper Company 
having been sold at $65 per share.” 

In answer to both cases Mr. Cowles 
has entered a complete denial of all con- 


tentions. He says especially that only 
an agreement existed between the Pe- 
jepscot Company and W. H. Parsons & 
Co., which was terminable by either 
party at any time. 





EDDY WINS MEDAL PLAY 
Field of 105 Take Part in “Met.” 
Advertising Golf Tournament 


In the medal play of the Metropoli- 
tan Advertising Golf Association’s 
third tournament of the season, held 
over the Knickerbocker Club’s links at 
Tenafly, July 21, Charles P. Eddy, with 
80, turned in the low gross, while John 
C. Hindle, with 80, net 70; R. L. 
Lloyd, with 85, net 73, and H. Hobson, 
with 100, net 74, won the first, second 
and third prizes for low net scores, 
respectively. 

The summary: 


First flight—Winner, 
Charles P. Eddy. : 

Second flight—Winner, H. R. Reed; con- 
solation, Carl Newall. 

Third flight—Winner, C. A. Speakman; con 
solation, G. H. Williams. 

Fourth flight—Winner, E. M. Chalfount; 
R. E. Boone; 


Fenn; consolation, 


consolation, C. H. Corliff. 
Eighth flight—Winner, con- 

solation, Floyd Keeler. é 
Ninth flight—Winner, Charles D. Wright; 

consolation, G. B. Hotchkiss. 
Tenth flight—Winner, F. 


Bender; 
tion, E. D. Gould. 


consola- 

The Knickerbocker Club is the home 
club of President H. R. Reed of the 
association, A field numbering 165 par- 
ticipated in the play. 
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In plain figures, the lat- | 
est 6-months’ A.B.C. | 
statement tells the story | 
of circulation in Minne- | 
apolis: Since the price 
increase of 1917, the 
Tribune haslost nearly 
28,000 daily to The 
Journal’s 6,000, and on 
Sunday The Journal has 
gained 7,500, while the 
Tribune has lost 53,000 
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Magazine, Toronto, has returned to 
Boston, where he has rejoined the staff 
of the Hearst organization with which 
he was connected before going to To- 
ronto. 


Orrin E. Dunlap, former Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) newspaper man, has re- 
signed as secretary of the Acheson 
Graphite Company and will take a rest 
before entering a new field of busi- 
ness. 

L. F. Chamberlin, reporter on the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Express-Courier, and 
Miss Elmus Ratcliff, both residents of 
Laporte, Colo., were married a few days 
ago. Mr. Chamberlin, who is taking gov- 
ernment replacement training, will take a 
semester’s work to complete his under- 
graduate work at the University of 
Colorado this winter and then will go to 
Columbia University for a journalism 
course. 

T. Slaugh, formerly publicity director 
of the Auditorium Theatre, Lynn, Mass., 
has joined the local staff of the Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Edward J. Hunter, who resigned re- 
cently as city editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, is enjoying a short vaca- 
tion before taking up his new duties as 
executive secretary of the Voters League 
of Philadelphia. John Joyce, assistant 
city editor of the Public Ledger under 
Mr. Hunter, is acting city editor. 

Herman Deick, dramatic editor of the 
Philadelphia Record, is spending his va- 
cation at Murray Bay, Canada. 

George M. Emory, formerly of the 
Philadelphia North American staff and 
now un the copy desk of the Enquirer, 
is doing publicity work for the recently 
organized Philadelphia Welfare Federa- 
tion. 

Charles R. Morrison, formerly of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, recently 
joined the editorial staff of the Phila- 
celphia Public Ledger. 

John M. Cummings, political editor 
of the Philadelphia Record, is with a 
party of friends on a fishing trip on 
Lake St. John, Can. 

De Lysle Ferree Cass of Chicago, be- 
came the father of a baby girl—Denise 
Arlette, on July 24. Mrs. Cass is doing 
fine. Mr. Cass represents the Fairchild 
trade publications of New York, through 
eleven western states. 

Ralph Crosman, editor of publications 
and director of publicity of the Colorado 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins, 
Colo., has resigned to become assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, at Boulder, and acting 
head of the department. 


E. L. Gyger, formerly of the Alliance 
(Ohio) Daily Review editorial staff, has 
joined the staff of the Fort Collins 
(Colo.) Express-Courier. 

Kendall K. Kay of Eureka, Cal., mar- 
ried Madame H. M. Bree of Tamative, 
Madagascar, in New York, July 2. He 
was formerly connected with the Asso- 
ciated Press in San Francisco. 


Donald Marvin is announced by Mr. 
and Mrs, A. J. Garnett as a new arrival 
in their family. His birthday was July 
11. Mr. Garnett is editor of the Cash- 
ion (Okla.) Independent. 


Sheldon H. Fairbanks, former news 
editor of the Detroit News, is now New 
York correspondent for the News, with 
headquarters at 19 Park Row. Mr. 
Fairbanks in the past has been city edi- 
tor of the Cleveland Press, managing 
editor of the Akron Press and on the 
staff of the United Press. 
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Ralph Casey has resigned from the 
New York Herald staff and will return 
to his old home in Seattle. 


Edmund Sterling, chief of the edi- 
torial writers of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, is on a vacation trip in 
Europe. 


W. D. Hornaday, free lance newspaper 
correspondent and writer of Austin, 
Texas, recently spent some time in 
Mexico City gathering data for a series 
of articles on trade and industrial sub- 
jects which are now appearing in the 
San Antonio Express. Mr. Hornaday 
published the Spanish-American Indus- 
trial Journal at Monterey in the pre- 
revolutionary days. He was also pub- 
licity director of the National Railways 
of Mexico. 


R. J. Frantz, sports editor of the 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun, is spending his 
vacation in Toledo and Detroit in com- 
pany with Roger’ Foster, formerly of 
Springfield and now editor of the 
Greenfield (Ohio) Tribune. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


FRANK McINERNY of the advertis- 

ing department of the Minneapolis 
Journal was a member of the Minne- 
apolis Elks’ minstrel troupe which toured’ 
to the Pacific Coast and made four ap- 
pearances in Los Angeles during the 
Elks’ National Convention there. “Mac” 
has been an end man in the troupe for 
years. 


Lester M. Wallace of the advertising 
department of the Portland (Me.) Even- 
ing Express, with Mrs. Wallace, is hav- 
ing a vacation in New York, which will 
conclude with a trip up the Hudson 
River to Albany. 


R. L. Barton, for the past three years 
advertising manager of the Danville 
(Ill.) Labor Leader, has been removed 
to a hospital in Decatur, suffering from 
stomach trouble. 


James M. Davis, with the business de- 
partment of the Springfield (Mo.) 
Daily Leader, is visiting his son in Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Albert Hearst, who has been adver- 
tising manager for the Dallas (Tex.) 
Dispatch for several years, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 





WITH THE AD FOLKS 


W. GOESS, assistant director of 
sales and advertising for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago, has 
resigned, effective November 1. Mr. 
Goess was formerly in merchandising 
and catalog production work with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. Mr. Goess has 
announced no plans for the future, but 
it is expected that he will enter the mail 
order field. 


George F. Mainardy of New York, 
advertising manager of the American 
Tobacco Company, and Mrs. Mainardy 
stopped off at Poland Springs, Me., 
while making an automobile tour to the 
White Mountains. They return to New 
York by way of Connecticut. 

Robert L. Jordan, formerly of the ser- 
vice and promotion department of the 
Williams & Cunningham Advertising 
Agency and more recently sales engi- 
neer for the factory division of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Furniture Publicity Bureau. Mr. Jor- 
dan will have charge of securing pledges 
for the $1,000,000 fund, to be raised in 
the next three years, to carry on the 
“Better American Homes” advertising 
campaign. 

Elmer W. Abbott, for two years con- 


nected with the advertising department 
of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, has re- 
signed to take a position with Abbott 
Brothers Company, with which firm he 
will be engaged in advertising and pub- 
licity work. : 

W. S. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
Portland (Ore.) Ad Club, and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick are recovering from the 
effects of an automobile accident. They 
attended the Pacific Coast Advertising 
convention at Seattle and remained to 
take a pleasure trip around Puget Sound. 
Their automobile was badly wrecked in 
a collision. 


Frank X. Gaughen, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Willys Light Di- 
vision of the Electric Auto-Lite Cor- 
poration, has been named advertising 
manager, succeeding L. B. Williams, who 
is now associated with the Kansas City 
branch of Willys Light in which he is 
financially interested. 


Arthur Rohn, president of the Smith 
& Porter Press, Boston, has been selected 
to head the Allied Clubs committee of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
convention, which will be held in Spring- 
field, Mass., October 25, 26, 27 and 28. 


Edward Fraser Carson has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Granby Phonograph Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va., in connection with which du- 
ties he will also have charge of the ad- 
vertising and sales department. 





THE AGENCY FIELD 
HE New Orleans office of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company has 
added to its staff H. E. Pritchard, for- 
merly connected with the Federal 
Agency, New York, and more recently 
with the New Orleans Item. 


After a six-weeks’ survey of condi- 
tions in Western Canada, J. E. McCon- 
nell, president of McConnell & Fergus- 
son Limited, advertising agents, London, 
Ont., has opened a branch office in Van- 
couver, B. C. Hitherto Winnipeg, Man., 
has been the farthest western point of 
any of the larger agencies, but Mr. Mc- 
Connell came to the conclusion that a 
branch organization in Vancouver could 
assist very materially in extending the 
markets of Eastern manufacturers and 
at the same time aid in developing East- 
ern markets for, British Columbia prod- 
ucts. W. H. Carswell has been placed 
in charge of the Vancouver office. 


John D. Mitchell, representative of the 
C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency, 
Boston, is spending a vacation at Lake 
Moxie, in the Moosehead Lake region in 
Maine. 


S. Keith Evans has become a member 
of the firm of Evans & Barnhill, Inc., 
New York, thus associating himself with 
his brother, David G. Evans, president 
of that organization. Mr. Evans has had 
twenty-four years’ advertising exper- 
ience in the trade paper, newspaper and 
magazine fields. 


James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, left New York 
Thursday for visits to Havana, Pa- 
nama and San Francisco. 


Arthur G. Heller, for fourteen years 
president of the Heller-Barnham 
Agency, with offices in New York and 
Newark, and for the past eighteen 
months associated with the Hanser 
Agency, has joined the executive staff 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York. 


Herbert E. Smith, recently of the rate 
and order department of the George 
Batten Company, New York, has joined 
the staff of the Snitzler-Warner Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Horace Cleveland, for the past three 
years advertising manager of Cheney 
Brothers, previously associated with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and a director of 
the Cheltenham Advertising Agency, has 
become a staff associate of Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., advertising 
agents of New York and Chicago. 

Olin Lee Deming, for 12 years ad- 
vertising and publicity director of the 
American Can Company, and Frederick 
M. Berkley, who severed his connec- 
tion with the Robert Gair Company as 
advertising dealers’ help specialist on 
July 15, will become actively interested 
in American Advertisers Affiliated, Inc., 
which has been incorporated under a 
New York State charter since 1918. 





“P-D” NAMES WOODWARD E. & W. 


Kelly Joins Woodward as Western 
Manager—S ded By Wells 

J. F. Kelly, formerly associate adver- 
tising manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, now associated with John B. 
Woodward, pub- 
lishers’ represen- 
tative, will have 
charge of a new 
Chicago office of 
John B. Wood- 
ward, Room 81], 





Security Build- 
ing. 
The Chicago 


Daily News and 
Cleveland Plain 
Dealer are now 
represented both 
east and west by 
Mr. Woodward, 
and the Minneapolis Tribune, Boston 
Globe, and Baltimore Sun in the east, 
The News heretofore has had its own 
western office, while the Plain Dealer 
has been represented by John Glass in 
the West and Mr. Woodward in the 
East. 


Joun B. Woopwarp 


Edwin S. Wells, for many years con- 
nected with the Chicago Daily News, 
succeeds Mr. Kelly as associate adver- 
tising manager of that paper. Mr. 
Wells started at the front counter of the 
News and was successively collector, so- 
licitor in the local field, western repre- 
sentative and for the past few years in 
charge of foreign advertising. Last year 
he served as president of the News- 
paper Representatives’ Association. 





Kelly-Smith Gets 5 More 


The western natidnal advertising rep- 
resentation of the Chicago Post, Indian- 
apolis Star, Muncie (Ind.) Star, Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Star and Louisville (Ky.) 
Herald has been transferred from John 
Glass, Chicago, to the Kelly-Smith Com- 
pany, Lytton Building, Chicago. The 
eastern representation of all these papers 
has been in the hands of the Kelly- 
Smith Company for some time past. 





Names Howland & Howland 
The Cumberland (Md.) Times has ap- 
pointed Howland & Howland, New York 
and Chicago, as its national advertising 
representative. 





Bullock a Daily Mail Director 


When Lord Northcliffe arrived on 
July 23, he read a wireless message from 
London, received aboard ship, stating 
that W. F. Bullock, New York corres- 
pondent of the London Times and Mail, 
had been elected a director of the Daily 
Mail as a token of appreciation for his 
work during thirteen years in this coum- 
try. During his stay in New York Lord 


Northcliffe was the guest of Mr. Bulloek 
at the latter’s home at New Rochelle. 
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ney NOTED ARGENTINE EDITOR DEAD GEORGE A. NEWMAN 
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of Dr. Cortejarena Was Pioneer in Mod- Published Louisville Herald and Organ- 
has ern Journalism in South America ized California Fig Syrup Company 
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author and at and established the present Louisville 7; moon c =# _ 
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»ston lish a direct American office for La died July 22 at Portland, Me. He was Ch 30.614. 
east, Razon and to also make a study of porn in Franklin, N. H., in 1843. During MUEETAGS wt ee ee ewe eee: 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Ancther “Paz” Scoop 


Jerome, Ariz., July 21, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: The article on 
page 35 of your July 16 issue, reproducing a 
story from the Coos Bay Times regarding a 
journalistic stunt of Fred Pasley, reminds me 
of the time that “Paz” everlastingly scooped me. 

Ten or twelve years ago we were reporters 
on rival afternoon papers in Phoenix. He was 
a stranger in the town while I was a native, 
therefore I had a big edge on him. When he 
first went on the beat I played rings around 
him. But he was a good scout and pretty soon 
we were exchanging notes regularly. 

One day a prospector who had gone crazy 
with heat and loneliness while developing some 
claims out on the desert was brought to the 
county jail. We both got the story from the 
sheriff and I covered it in half a dozen lines, 
stating that the patient would probably be sent 
on to the asylum the following day. So far 
as I knew there was nothing unusual in the 
stor 

But that afternoon I hit the ceiling with a 
bang when I got hold of Pasley’s paper and 
found that prospector played up under a two- 
column head on the front page. It was a story 
and a half! “Paz” had obtained a lot of de- 
tails that I had missed entirely. 

It seemed that the prospector had the walls 
of his cabin decorated with little wooden 
images which he had carved himself. These 
images were his “family.” One was a daugh- 
ter by the name of Minerva, another was a son 
named Jimmie, and the biggest of all was his 
wife. After finishing his day’s work it had 
been the prospector’s habit to dandle the “‘chil- 
dren” on his knee, sing to them, romp with 
them. At the jail he was fearfully worried 
about the fate of his family away out there 
alone in the desert; he was demanding imme- 
diate release that he might go home and pro- 
tect his dear ones. 

My first thought was to hunt up “Paz” and 
kill him. Before I did that, however, I hur- 
ried to the court house and jumped on the 
sheriff with both feet. What had I ever done 
to him that he should withhold from me the 
story of the year? 

“Forget it,” he advised me. “That kid on 
the Gazette made up all that stuff. You had 
all the dope.” : 

I didn’t kill “Paz.” Not quite. I simply 
refused to buy him a drink the next time he 


was strapped. 
ERNEST DOUGLAS, 
Manager Jerome News. 





Why Not a List of “Recognized” 


Merchandising Departments 


Littte Rock, Ark., July 22, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: Newspaper mer- 
chandising co-operation has grown from the 
very incomplete system of a few years ago 
to a point where it is one of the most im- 
portant factors in newspaper national adver- 
tising today. To state that it has helped the 
national advertiser and newspaper as well, 
would only reiterate a well known fact. But 
to state that its progress has been dampered 
by certain statements made by newspapers to 
the effect that they maintain thoroughly or- 
ganized merchandising departments, when in 
reality all matters pertaining to merchandising 
co-operation is turned over to their regular 
advertising selling staff (to be handled by it 
in any way it sees fit to handle them), is but 
bringing attention to one of the big exist- 
ing evils of today, which must be remedied 
in some way, if the confidence of the national 
advertiser is to be held in behalf of the enter- 
prising newspapers who are paying the price 
for skilled men to properly conduct this im- 
portant phase of newspaper work. 

One of our most representative 
made the following statement at 
A. A. C. W. Convention. “The agency asks 
the newspaper for darned fool information, 
because the newspaper offers the agency and 
advertiser darned fool co-operation.” 

To a certain extent we must agree with this 
gentleman; but, must all newspapers suffer be- 
cause a few are lax in their service offers? 

The “Standards of Merchandising Practice” 
recently adopted by the N. A E. will no 
doubt lessen these impractical co-operation 
offers, but it will not put the newspaper mer- 
chandising plan before the agency and adver- 
tiser in the proper light. 

It seems to be the mistaken idea of some 
newspapers; that a merchandising department 
is maintained for the purpose of ““PLEASING” 
advertisers, rather than “SERVING” them; 
to make use of questionnaires by painting fancy 
pictures for the advertiser rather than present- 
ing him with FACTS; to satisfy his desire for 
information by filling in his questionnaire some- 
times from knowledge, but more often from 
guess. The agency knowing this to be the 
case sends “Questionnaire” ‘‘Questionnaire” 
and “Questionnaire’—asking anything—just 
so it may be able to show its clients that it 
is getting ail that’s coming to them for the 
money they are spending. 

The writer handles on the average of three 
questionnaires a day which inquire as to every- 
thing from “How many blondes reside in your 
paper’s trade territory” to “How many soda 
straws were consumed in the state during the 
past three years.” 

Can we hope to win and hold the adver- 


agency men 
the Atlanta 


tisers’ confidence for the newspaper as the 
National Advertising medium by merely answer- 
ing the one hundred and one questions that 
are sent to us regularly by the ad agent who 
is endeavoring to satisfy his clients with a lot 
of carefully compiled “Statistics’—if you may 
term them as such? 

While it is true that a number of news- 
papers throughout the United States have al- 
ready adopted the constructive type of service, 
it is also true that hundreds of newspapers 
are daily talking how their merchandising de- 
partments can aid the advertiser in properly 
marketing his wares, when in reality no such 
departments exist in their organizations and 
the information supplied the advertiser is in- 
correct. Campaigns when placed fall flat as 
a consequence. 

How is the advertiser to distinguish between 
the two? 

To the writer’s knowledge there have been 
instances of recent occurrence where big appro- 
priations have been made for certain territories 
upon the strength of data furnished the adver- 
tisers, the advertising was started and was well 
under way when it was found (thanks to the 
alert papers that have the future ‘of the news- 
paper as a national medium at heart) that the 
products featured had no distribution to speak 
of in their respective territories and that cer- 
tain conditions existed which practically pro- 
hibited the campaigns’ success without the 
manufacturers first having their representatives 
enter the territories and straighten out certain 
“kinks” that had found their way into their 
merchandising systems, of a nature that was 
beyond the newspapers province to deal with. 

Will this practice BUILD or TEAR DOWN 
the newspaper as a national advertising 
medium? 

Now for a debatable suggestion— 

Couldn’t some plan be adopted by, say the 
N. A. N. E. whereby the National Advertiser 
could be furnished with a list of recognized 
merchandising departments? Standards, such 
as the brains of the organization would "decide 
upon would have to be reached before the 
newspaper could claim that it maintained a 
thoroughly — efficient merchandising organiza- 
tion. 

Recognition could be divided into three 
classes of newspaper showing to what extent 
the advertiser could depend upon each and 
what to request of them, 

Certainly the merchandising work of a large 
number of papers, large and small, is too im- 
portant to be discounted by the advertiser, 
solely because there are some newspapers who 
are making claims they can not live up to. 

Such a plan would perhaps have a tendency 
to increase the tax rate, as Uncle Sam’s postal 
revenue would be hard hit. 


S. C. SPEER, Jr. 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 





Fourth Verdict for Kansas Labor Court 


Topeka, Kan., July 21, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: Your issue of the 
9th has reached me, and I very greatly appre- 
ciate the fine way in which your folks handled 
the story that I wrote. 

Since that time a jury of his peers has con- 
victed Alexander Howat, President U. M. W. 
of America, District 14, of violating the Indus- 
trial Court law. 

We have thus had four tests of the public 
sentiment on this law: first, the legislature 
test both in the special session which passed it, 
and the last regular session that strengthened 
it; second, an expression of public sentiment 
in the last campaign, where the Industrial 
Court law and Governor Allen were the issues 
in Kansas almost to the exclusion of all other 
state and national issues; third, the judicial 
test, as evidenced by the rulings ‘of the district 
courts of the state, which were unanimously 
upheld in the supreme court decision ; fourth, 
the test of a jury trial in the coal region, which 
we were very much gratified to have terminate 
in the same way as the other tests. 


CLYDE M. REED. 





An Ad Agency President Puzzled 


New York, July 19, 1921. 


To Epitor & PustisHer: While advertisers 
are forced, in a great many cases, either to 
take two to four months’ time in paying their 
accounts, or to quit entirely, the agencies are 
virtually “nailed to the cross’ on the discount- 
ing rule. 

In our own agency, we have been compelled 
to induce clients to forego fully $300,000 worth 
of good advertising that could have been placed 
this summer and which it is being proved is 
paying profits. This has been solely for the 
reason above given. The advertisers are as 
highly rated as ever but they cannot make the 
sharp collections from their trade, as formerly, 
and they are unable to obtain money from the 
banks. 

And we, on a 15 per cent basis, are unable 
to do the extra financing. 

In the meantime the newspapers are urging 
for business. 

The situation is therefore an invidious one. 
The question arises as to whether the publish- 
ers actually realize it and are too affluent to 
bother with it, or what? 


PUZZLED AGENCY PRESIDENT. 


LAWS WOULD RESTRICT 
BANKING ADS 


Investment Bankers Association Urges 
Killing of Denison Bill in Favor of 
Volstead Plan—a Danger to 
the Newspapers 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


WasuIncTon, July 28—Congressional 
groping for legislative checks on the 


promotion and distribution of “wild- 
cat” stocks is leading into dangerous 
paths for newspaper publishers. In 


their efforts to deny the use of the 
mails to advertisements and other litera- 
ture in the interest of the sale of 
worthless securities, some members of 
Congress are undertaking to impose se- 
rious burdens on newspapers who might 
be held liable for the publication of 
copy they had no means of knowing 
violated a “blue-sky” law. 

Representative Denison of Missouri 
and Representative Volstead of Minne- 
sota are authors of the two bills now 
being discussed most seriously in the 
House of Representatives. 

A casual reading of the Volstead bill 
does not reveal it as one of especial 
menace to the newspapers, and it appears 
susceptible of simple amendment to 
safeguard the publishers. 

The Denison bill would appear to be 
loaded with trouble for the newspapers. 

The Volstead bill would have the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks through special 
committees keep close watch on all se- 
curity issues in their respective districts 
and to report fraudulent issues to the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
When that officer had given formal and 
official notice to publishers and others 
of the blacklisting of certain stocks they 
would be liable for distribution of pro- 
motion literature and advertisements. 
The notice would constitute the publish- 
ers’ safeguard. The Volstead bill is be- 
fore the Judiciary committee of the 
House. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House has the Deni- 
son bill. It provides severe penalties 
for the following described acts: 


“Sec. 2. (a) That after the passage of this 
Act it shall be unlawful for any person to 
deposit or cause to be deposited in, carried in, 
or delivered by the ‘mails of the United States 
any letter, postal card, prospectus, circular, 
or pamphlet intended a) to tender for sale or 
delivery, directly or indirectly, any security or 
securities; or intended (2) to solicit subscrip- 
tions to or orders for such security or securi- 
ties; or intended (3) to procure advertisements 
for sale of such security or securities in a 
newspaper or other publication, when in either 
case such letter, postal card, prospectus, circu- 
lar, or pamphlet is addressed or directed to any 
person at any place in any State, Territory, or 
District of the United States, at which it is by 
the law in force in such State, Territory, or 
District at that time unlawful to sell, offer 
for sale, tender for sale or delivery, or solicit 
subscriptions to or orders for such security cr 
securities. 


“(b) After the passage of this Act it shall 
be unlawful for any person to deliver to or 
cause to be delivered to, transmitted, trans- 
ported, or delivered by any railroad company, 
express company, telegraph company, telephone 
company, or other agency of interstate com- 
merce any letter, message, postal card, pros- 
pectus, circular, or pamphlet intended (1) to 
tender for sale or delivery, directly or indi- 
rectly, any security or securities; or intended 
(2) to solicit subscriptions to or orders for 
such security or securities; or intended (3) to 
procure advertisements for sale of such se- 
curity or securities in a newspaper or other 
publication, when in either case such letter, 
message, postal card, prospectus, circular, or 
pamphlet is addressed, directed, or consigned 
te any person at any place in any other State, 
Territory, or District of the United States at 
which it is by the law in force in such other 
State, Territory, or District at that time un- 
lawful to sell, offer for sale, tender for sale 
or delivery, or solicit subscriptions to or orders 
for such security or securities.”’ 


The Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America July 25 made public a reso- 
lution adopted at the board of gover- 
nors’ meeting at Milwaukee July 22 op- 
posing the Denison Bill, pending in Con- 
The bill would compel every is- 


gress. 





suer of securities to obtain advance ap- 
proval of such issues from all States 
having blue sky laws before the securi- 
ties are offered for sale in those states. 

The board of governors approved the 
Volstead Bill, now pending before the 
judiciary committee, which is intended 
io curb the sale ot fraudulent securities 
through the agencies of special commit- 
tees 11 the Federal Reserve Bank dis- 
tricts. This bill, said the board, is sup- 
plementary io all blue sky laws now in 
effect in the various states, but does not 
interfere with them. 

In opposing the Denison bill 
board’s resolution in part said: 


“If this bill becomes a law, the long-estab- 
lished methods of selling securities that have 
been built up through the business experience 
of sound banks and investment banking houses 
would either have to be entirely changed or 
each one of these banks anJ dealers would be- 
come involuntary crin.inals. It would mean 
that before any security of country-wide repu- 
tation could be offered for sale it would have 
to be approved in practicaliy every cue of the 
thirty-eight States of the United States having 
blue sky laws. 

“It would be almost a physical impossibility 
for an honest dealer in securities to know at 
the time of offering any security for sale 
whether or not the laws or regulations of any 
State had been changed since he last knew of 
them. 

“Legislation of the Denison bill type is not 
only impracticable but detrimental to ends 
thought to have been attained by all honest 
dealers in securities. Legislation of this type 
will add an unwarranted cost to the legitimate 
borrower and the business man of the coun- 
try.’ 


the 





Combination in Ardmore 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Daily Press, 
recently founded here by Richard Elam, 
has been purchased by the Ardmore 
Publishing Company, which also owns 
the Daily Ardmoreite, and hereafter will 
be published in the morning by the 
same plant that has been publishing the 
afternoon Ardmoreite. Mr. Elam has 
purchased an equal amount of stock 
with John F. Easley, president. Mr. 
Easley will be editor of the Daily Ard- 
moreite and Mr. Elam will edit the 
Daily Press. Mr. Elam recently trans- 
ferred the Press to Ardmore from 
Tulsa, where he formerly published it 
under the name of the Oklahoma Press 
He is also the founder and publisher of 
the Pawhuska (Okla.) Daily Capital, 
of which J. Francis Elam is the editor. 





Confectioners to Advertise 

The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, at its Atlantic City convention, 
authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up and report on a plan 
to conduct a co-operative $500,000-adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers and 
magazines, V. L. Price of the National 
Candy Company, St. Louis, is one of 
the prime movers in the idea. 


Lt. Bradley Buried with Honors 


Funeral services were held July 20, 
ir New York, for Lieutenant William 
Bradley of the Fifth Regiment, Marine 
Corps, for six years on the business staff 
of The New York Times, who died in 
France in 1918 of wounds received in 
action. Interment was in St. Raymond’s 
Cemetery, where “taps” were blown and 
a volley fired. 





Taylor Estate Not Valued 


The will of General Charles H. Taylor, 
editor and publisher of the Boston Globe, 
was allowed in the Probate Court July 
22. The amount of the estate was not 
made public. 





Jamestown Post Increases Capital 


The Jamestown (N. Y.) Post Pub- 
lishing Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $30,000 to $150,000. 
The company was incorporated for 
$10,000 in 1901. 
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A NEW “QUEEN VICTORIA” 





Condensation of Lytton Strachy’s Book 
Made by Newspaper Man 


Eugene J. Young, foreign editor of 
the New York World, has just com- 
pleted a 30,000-word digest of Lytton 
Strachy’s 84,000 word book, entitled 
“Queen Victoria.” Mr. Young has 
lifted bodily from this book all of the 
human interest material, leaving out 
that portion which was merely histori- 
cal and political. 

The fascinating story of the making 
of a Queen—her inside intimate domes- 
tic life, her attitude toward her hus- 
band and children, her infatuations and 
prejudices—is to be told in 8 full page 
Sunday stories with illustrations, be- 
ginning Sunday, August 7, through the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 

To the average American mother it 
will seem amazing that any mother 
could maintain toward her daughter the 
attitude of the Duchess of Kent toward 
Queen Victoria, never forgetting for 
an instant that this child was less her 
daughter than the coming Queen of 
England. She was guarded and sur- 
rounded by the greatest care, mostly 
feminine, until at the age of 18 she be- 
came a Queen. Her first act as Queen 
of England was to order that her bed 
be removed from her mother’s room. 
By this significant act she removed her- 
self from her mother’s influence. 
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Her infatuation for Lord Melbourne, 
her first Prime Minister, her choice of 
Albert for her husband, the coming of 
the nine children, the difficulty of bring- 
ing up the Prince of Wales (later King 
Edward VII), the death of Albert at the 
age of forty-two, her retirement into 
widowhood and grief for thirty years, 
the flattery of Disraeli, who was the 
first person to raise the black and som- 
ber veil from her widowhood, her life- 
long devotion to John Brown, the 
Scotch gillie whose statue in gold 
always stood on her writing table, com- 
bine to make a story more human and 
more entertaining than fiction. 


I. T. U. Meets in Quebec, August 8 


The sixty-sixth session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union meets in 
the city of Quebec, Canada, on Mon- 
day, August 8, and will be in session 
during the remainder of the week. The 
committee on laws will meet at the Cha- 
teau Frontenac, the headquarters hotel, 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, August 2, to re- 
ceive any amendments to the laws or 
propositions intended for convention 
action. 





New Intertype Representatives 
The Toronto Type Foundry Company, 
Ltd., hereafter will handle the sale of 
Intertypes in the Dominion of Canada, 
succeeding Miller & Richard. 





CHURCH ADVERTISING IS GROWING 





First of a Series of Articles to Help Advertising Managers Sell 
More Space to Churches 





(CHURCH advertising is not con- 

fined in all cities to a few 
stereotyped “cards.” Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, produces an 18 to 24-page 
supplement to the Easter and 
Christmas numbers of the Oak- 
land Tribune, packed rather solidly 
with display ads of churches. 
Even the Roman Catholic churches 
take space in these special num- 
bers. 

The churches of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, joined forces before last 
Easter and spent $400 with the lo- 
cal dailies in display space, most 
ads running ten inches on five col- 
umns. 

The Presbyterian churches of 
Atlanta, Ga., this summer have 
been running good sized copy dur- 
ing what is usually a dull time of 
year for churches. The copy is 
based on an expenditure of $2,000 
a year. This is double what they 
have been using. 

Elkhart, Ind., not long ago was 
surprised by page space taken by 
the men’s Bible class of one of 
the churches in an endeavor to 
increase the attendance. 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 


In Charge of Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 





This effort by the Eprtror & Pus- 
LISHER to assist the advertising man- 
ager is in line with plans being 
made by the Church Advertising De- 
partment of the A. A. C. of W. | 
to stimulate church advertising all 
over the Country. Inquiries regard- 
ing church advertising may be ad- 
dressed to Herpert. H. Smitn, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 











Churches will produce more busi- 
ness for newspapers in hundreds of 
cities if they are approached prop- 
erly. Usually this proper approach 
means help with the copy, or at 
least the indication of a new copy 
angle. Ideas along this line will 
be submitted in Eprror & Pustisu- 
ER regularly each week. The copy 
suggested can be adapted for use 
by a group of churches, by all the 
churches of a town or city, by all 
of a particular denomination, or 
can be used by an_ individual 
church. Some papers will care to 
run the suggested ads as their con- 
tributions to the upbuilding forces 
of the city. The copy can also be 
worked into the headings used by 
some papers over the grouped 
church cards. 





THE CHURCH 
AN ECONOMIC ASSET 


citizens. 


The cost of protecting life and property is greater where 
| the church does not operate. 


| And the more thoroughly the church does its work, the less 
| expense there is to the state. 
} 


Are you helping the church do its work in this community? ' 
The FEDERATED CHURCH invites you to its services. 
| 


Good Christians are good 











This ad was used in small space in a town of 3,000 in Nebraska, the space being paid 
for week by week by the pastor of a local church, who thus showed his less enlightened 
official board how to awaken the church to new life. 
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CLAY & GRAVEL 


Accentuates the Value 
Of Its Every Resource 





lowa’s fame for its farm products is so 
great that some of its other industries, 
although of tremendous importance, are 
overshadowed by this agricultural pre- 


dominance. 


The very stones and clay of the state, as 
well as the sand and gravel of its rivers, 
annually produce materials, the value of 


which runs into millions. 


The annual production of gypsum from a 
single group of mills reaches $2,000,000. 
The production of the four largest cement 
plants $6,000,000, and the clay products 
of 200 factories scattered evenly over the 


state, totals $20,000,000. 


. 


The uniform value of its every resource 


proves conclusively that the man, who 
chooses to put his capital and talent into 
the business of selling Iowa, has an open 


road before him. 
which are these newspapers. 


The guide posts to 


























Circu- 
lation 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (M) 10,401 
Burlington Hawleliyge .....0.ccccccce (S) 12,960 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette ...............- (E) 19,005 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 15,147 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (E) 15,153 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (S) 17,332 
CE HOD odin etccese cea (E) 24,322 
re Pe Cs. bik ce ieee ccceone (E) 49,805 
Des Moines Sunday Capital .......... (S) 32,931 
Des Moines Register and Tribune... . (M&E) 111,560 
Des Moines Sunday Register .......... (S) 92,761 
yrowe Cite PreseCiimee ccs cccccecs (E) 6,847 
*Mason City Globe Gazette............. (E) 9,376 
*Muscatine Journal & News Tribune..... (E) 7,991 
CE COOUEOE oo. k6 cc wines cts é Wed (E) 12,373 
Pe et eee eee (M&E) 51,723 
pe eer er (S) 33,795 
*Waterloo Evening Courier............ (E) 15,861 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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Dominance 


Last month The News car- 
ried more retail and more 
total advertising in 26 issues 
than was published in the 
56 issues of all other Indi- 
anapolis papers combined. 


~— 


FRANK T. CARROLL 

| Th Advertising Manager 
Chicago Office 

J. E. LUTZ 


NE ‘ First National Bank Bldg. 
USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 


us 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 











The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 


te NE WS-LEADER 


The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond papers combined. 

he News-Lzaper’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

The sworn statements of the Richmond 
papers show the News-Lzaper has a 
daily circulation in Richmond which is 
more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor. 

Foreign representatives 
The Kelly-Smith Co., Kelly- Smith Ce. 
Marbridge Building T.vtton Building. 
B’way at — _ Chicago, 
aes York C 
J.B § Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








The 
Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Wrigley Bldg. 
GLASS & IRVIN 
Chicago 


Metropolitan Tower, 
1. A. KLEIN 
New York 








SHOWALTER 


Advertising Proma‘ion S-rvice 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 


Carried on by E. J. Craine 
51 Irving Place 
For Newspapers and Magazines 


Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
A Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. 

Write for particulars and rates on four 
month’s trial service. 

















FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 





Epitor1at Note: 


as follows: 


“Everyone knows there dre newspaper women, 


The director of this column in Epiror & PusLisHER is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


Miss Phillips announces her program 
but unless one knows 


and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 
feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 


and best newspaper magazine published? 
and unusual of its kind. 


I hope to make this column the most popular 
It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


Of course, unless some one happens 


to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shall allow them to have 


their little say.” 


6ogN spite of the fact that some of the 
best pals I have ever known were 
editors of newspapers, I do de- 
clare that as a breed they are ‘cusses.’ ” 
This from the 
gentle appearing 
little lady with 
smiles in her 
her eyes whose 
picture is here 
exhibited. She 
is Miss Ella 
Haddox, of the 
Eagle - News, 
Poughkee p s ie, 
N. Y. And she 
knows whereof 
she speaks, for 
her newspaper 
experience has 
by no means been of slight proportions. 

Miss Haddox advises aspirants to the 
copy-paper trail that her several years 
of studying that interesting and variable 
individual, the C. E., have taught her 
that the only way to keep the lovelight 
burning in the editorial eyes is to keep 
the copy desk piled high with “live 
stuff.” 

She specially recommends early copy, 
for this she insists will cause the edi- 
torial cigarette to take on a warm and 
friendly glow, bright, radiant—but fleet- 
ing. 

Only two days of any importance 
stand out among the quick-lunch inci- 
dents of Ella’s life; the day when she 
landed her first newspaper job, and the 
day sold her first magazine story. 
She admits that the remainder of her 
existence has been just one rented room 
after another. 

And this is her dream of a glorious 
future : 

“By and by, when I get to a place 
where I can sell all the fiction stories I 
can write, I am going to buy or build 
a little white cottage away off some- 
where where the green grass grows all 
around, I shall cut off telephone com- 
munications with the world, sink my 
address in the middle of the deep blue 
and devote the remainder of my 
life to writing fiction, and raising pan- 
sies, black-eyed-Susans, larkspur and all 
the old-fashioned flowers the butterflies 
love. 

“And some morning while I am out 
working in my flower beds, an unsus- 
pecting city editor will wander my way. 
He will lean upon my little white fence 
and look at the flowers. He will say: 
‘Don’t you want me to come in and 
rest in your porch swing?’ 

“T shall turn and go into the house. 
I shall not say a word, but when I re- 
turn I shall be carrying a large well- 
filled shotgun, and when I get through 
with that individual there won't be 
enough of his carcass left to fill the little 
white casket of a six-months’-old infant. 

“Is it not a satisfying prospect ?— 
something to work for?—something to 
pray for?” 


city 


ee 





Miss Etta Happox 


she 


sea, 


* oe ~ 
OMMUNICATIONS coming 
from Gene Brown, editor of the 
magazine page of the Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun; Harriette Underhill, who 


are 


writes that interesting theatre dope every 
Sunday in the New York Tribune, and 
her side-kick Hannah Mitchell. 

“Harriette has some grand and won- 
derful photographs of herself,’ writes 
Hannah, “one of which will doubtless 
accompany her contribution. But as to 
myself I warn you a complete overhaul- 
ing of my apartment may prove fruitless 
in this respect.” 

That’s quite all right, Hannah. Just 
tear your baby picture off the wall. We'd 
love to print that, and save you the trou- 
ble of further search. We know you 
must have been the most intelligent 
looking infant that ever uttered a pro- 
test against masculinity. 

~ * ~ 
HEN is a newspaper woman not a 
newspaper woman? 

We always did confess to being all 
at sea when attempts were made to dif- 
ferentiate between the women who 
worked in newspaper offices and news- 
Paper women. 

But we'll have to 
Margaret Hijerpe, 


admit that Mrs. 
who gets a pay en- 


velope, as she says, for doing secre- 
tarial duties, but in addition does more 
thines than some of us women who 
think ourselves real newspaper women, 


is a real newspaper woman. 

We ran Mrs. Hjerpe (her 
press agent says it’s pronounced (Jer- 
pi) through the kindness of a friend of 
ours. He began his information about 
her just as we have, that she was regis- 


across 


tered in Life’s Employment Agency 
Ledger as a “private secretary.” 
We, therefore couldn’t understand 


why her press agent should be introduc- 
ing her to us. 

After punctuating the 
“Isn’t that just ‘like a man” statements 
of fact, our eye caught the sentence 
“She really is an assistant editor.” 

A day to Mrs. Hjerpe means: 

Attending to the details of the incom- 
ing features from various syndicates; 

Writing advertisements for new feat- 
ures to be started in the paper; 

Editing the “Junior Bridgeport Post ;” 

Writing “Peggy’s Heart Talks ;” 

Attending to her secretarial duties, 
correspondence, callers, 

“IT earn my salary for being a secre- 
tary,” says Mrs. Hjerpe, “but I do the 
rest of the work because I like to.” 

I'd like to introduce her to that man 
who once had the nerve to tell me he 
couldn’t abide women around his office, 
hecause they never did any more than 
their ordinary routine work. 


heat with 


*x* * * 


ISS SARA L. LOCKWOOD, special 

writer for the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism in the School of 
Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbus. She is the first 
woman on the faculty of the school. 
Miss Lockwood was graduated from the 
Missouri School of Journalism in 1913. 
She worked for a time in St. Joseph, 
and has been in Philadelphia since. She 
spoke on “Experience in Metropolitan 
Journalism” at the Journalism Week ex- 


ercises held the last week in May. 


We Ask You 
This Question 


A City of 450,000 people— 
with about 9,000 business ex- 
ecutives and 25,298 families 
with incomes of $1,800 or over. 
Only one Morning Newspaper 
with an A. B. C. circulation of 
over 30,000 which reaches 
these business men and well- 
to-do families. 

Don’t you agree it should be 
on every schedule? 

The City is Newark, N. J. 


The one morning paper 


THE NEWARK LEDGER 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 








Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








The North Jersey Shore is enjoying un- 
equalled prosperity. Advertising in this 
section places your product before a re- 
sponsive audience drawn from all parts of 
the country. 


The North Jersey Shore is dominated by 
one paper, 


The Asbury Park Press 


(Evening and Sunday) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher, Asbury Park, N. J. 








Buffalo Evening News 
again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
Indianapolis News ............+. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
ee SS, area er 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
Pees FeGGe) . oc ebrscsevcit 605,108 
IL 4-0-5 0:5 dieraie os 0 6:Wg-m 568,628 
ea eee 550,039 
CeCe TURES: 50.660 cite odelee es 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express”’ 


Published 


every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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THE Detroit 
News has 


more 


net paid city cir- 


culation week 
days than its three 
competitors com- 
tined. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
Bx 1920... 233,609 


e Buy Space in 
=  Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 
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FIRST IN 1000. 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 


newspapers. 
Western Representative, i = Lutz, 


First Nat'l Bank Bldg. ‘o, Ill. 
Eastern Representative, oy . rroll. 
Tribune Bidg. New York, N 











In LOS ANGELES the 





gained 33,698 lines of local display ad- 
vertising in May, 1921, over May, 1920, 
while its afternoon competitors LOST 


147,042 lines. The Evening Herald has 
grown in circulation to 143,067 daily. 


Representatives 
New York: 


H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bldg. 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 























The amalgamation of the two leading 
Progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerfui 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


als 


The National Jewish Daily 
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TIPS FOR ADVERTISING MANAGERS 








Alfred Austin Agency, 244 Sth avenue, 
New York.—A. V. Victorius & Co., New 
York, manufacturers of “Ironsox” hosiery for 
men, have placed their advertising account 
with this agency. 

Baker Advertising Agency, Toronto, Ont. 
—Sending to a list of dailies copy and in- 
structions for 1,000-line insertions in behalf 
of the Dominion Canners, Limited, Hamulton 
(Ont.), manufacturing Thistle Brand Apple 
Juice. 

Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, Inc., Henry 
Building, Seattie, Wash. —Making prepara- 
tions now for coming season’s advertising of 
the Crescent Manufacturing Company “Ma- 
pleine.’ 

Etherington-Everett Service, 100 Boylston 
street, Boston. One of the features of the 
extensive advertising campaign for “PEP-O,” 
a carbon remover, manufactured by the Chemi- 
cal Reduction Company, 88 Broad street, Bos- 
ton, will be the use of forty-five unusually 
strong testimonial letters which have been 
selected from the many received by the 
Chemical Reduction Company from satisfied 
users of “PEP-O.” 

H. C. Goodwin Company, Inc., 311 Insur- 
ance Building, Rochester, N. Y.—Lists are 
usually made up in August for coming year's 
advertising of Taylor Instrument Company, 
107 Ames Street, Rochester, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of “Auto-Altimeter” barometers, com 
passes, fever and household thermometers, etc. 

Guenther & Law, Inc., 25 Broad str et, 
New York.—Will make up lists 2d r-7 
August for books of the J. S. Ogilvie Publish 
ing Company, 57 Rose street, New York 

Hicks Agency, Inc., 217 Srondwen. New 
York.—Expected to send out advertising in 
August for K. Methot, 29 West 42d street, 
New York, dealer in feathers. 

Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., 323 Fourth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Expected to make 
up lists within 30 days for U. S. Supply Com- 
pany, Greenville, Pa., maker of “Mentho Nova 
Salve and Tooth-paste” and “Nova Extracts.” 

Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
All-Year Club of Southern California has 
launched a newspaper campaign in the hot belts 
of the South and Middle West for the pur- 
pose of popularizing that territory as a cool, 
ideal summer resort, and to erase the impres- 
sion that it is primarily a warm winter play- 


ground for eastern tourists. Space will be 
used in 35 hot-belt cities for the initial run, 
and to inaugurate this contemplated three-year 
campaign a rapid fire series of fifteen adver- 
tisements is now being completed. Plans are 
being formulated for an intensive campaign 
to follow closely on the heels of the first series 
that will establish this community as an All- 
Year Playground. An appropriation of a mil- 
lion dollars is being contributed by local mer- 
chants and manufacturers. 


Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
pa Philadelphia.—About to send out a 
vertising for Automotive Wood Wheel Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 105 West Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Marion County (Ore.) Realty Association 
has started an advertising campaign which will 
be carried to all sections of the United States; 
newspapers and magazines to be used. 


Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., Proctor 
Building, Troy, N. Y.— Will make up lists 
during September for Hall, Hartwell & Co., 
manufacturers of “Slidewell” Collars and 
“Hallmark” Shirts and Underwear. 

Mutual Service Corporation, 140 Cedar 
street, New York City.-Has been engaged 
to place the advertising planned by the General 
Policies Committee of the Anthracite Coal 
Operators’ Association, beginning early in Sep 
tember and extending over several months. 
The purpose of the campaign is to inform the 
public of actual conditions in the anthracite 
industry. The campaign will be limited to ter- 
ritory in which practically all the anthracite is 
consumed. Further information with respect 
to the nature of the campaign will be given in 
Epitror & PuBLisHer at an early date. 


Sackheim & Scherman, 354 Fourth avenue, 
New York.—Abcut to make wp lists for ad- 
vertising on Radio-Round Incubator Company, 
Wayne, Neb. 

Snitzler-Warner Co., 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago.—-The advertising for Oaras 
Apron Dresses is being placed. Outdoor ad 
verticing, newspapers and women’s magazines 
are being used. 

Joseph A. Richar*s Company, Inc., 9 East 
40th street, New York.Recinning August 
1, advertising account of Tidew: ater Oil Com- 
pany, producer of “Tydol,” ‘“‘Veedol” and 
other petroleum products, will be handled by 
this agency. 











PROMOTION IDEAS 








URING a “play week” 

held at Duluth, Minn., as part of 
the hospitality of Duluth for visiting 
delegates to conventions, motion pic- 
tures were taken of crowds at the 
games and on the streets. The News- 
Tribune managed to arrange for con- 
siderable publicity through the follow- 
ing plan as announced on its front 
page: 


program 


GET INTO THE PICTURE! 
Tue Movie Man Witt Catcu You 


In his rounds Friday and Saturday the 
camera man will endeavor to get a close-up 
of those in attendance at the Play Week pro- 
gram. If he catches you reading the News- 
Tribune so that you can identify yourself when 
the picture is shown at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and the News-Tribune is held in such a way 
as to also be identified, you will be awarded a 
prize of $10. The complete program for the 
day together with the results of events the day 
previous will be published in the News-Tribune. 
The hour and places the camera man will be 
each day to get News-Tribune readers will be 
given tomorrow. Be sure you have a News- 
Tribune when you appear in the picture. 


* * * 


Congratulations and thanks were ex- 
tended the two dailies of Duluth, Minn., 
for arranging a “dollar day” sale, by 
George M. Peterson, secretary of the 
Duluth Retail Merchants’ Association. 
All the stores offered bargains on that 
day, each of the firms advertising lib- 
erally. “The sale was a credit to the 
merchants of the city as well as to the 
newspapers,” said Mr. Peterson. 

aa ” * 


Automobile road maps printed on 
cardboard are being distributed free of 
charge by the Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
as part of its automobile tourist ser- 
vice. The maps illustrate and describe 
roads in towns of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

+. * * 


Prizes amounting to $350 were given 
by the Kansas City (Mo.) Star to the 
winners of its Good Roads Essay con- 
test among the high school students of 
and Jackson 


Greater Kansas _ City 


County, Mo., and W vuadiniad County, 
Kansas. The winners received $100, $50 
and $25 respectively. The first prize 
essays will be entered in the Kansas and 
Missouri state contests. Winners of 
state contests will compete in the na- 
tional contest for the Firestone univer- 
sity scholarship. 
aa * * 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express for 
Sunday, July 17, contains a section giv- 
ing a complete story of the transforma- 
tion by the Busch interests of its huge 
Lone Star Brewery into The Lone Star 
Cotton Mills. This section is absolutely 
unique, and carries 4 or 5 pages of dis- 
play cards of a congratulatory nature 
from San Antonio merchants. Most of 
the advertisements read—‘“our best feli- 
citations and sincerest congratulations to 
Mr. Henning Bruhn and associates upon 
the successful completion and organiza- 
tion of the Lone Star Cotton Mills.” 





| Ask Why No Ad Rates Are Cut | 





By LaurENcE GRISWOLD 
Vice President Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News 


LIDING rate 

If prospects were profits more pub- 
lishers would ride. 

An ad in time saves nine and timely 
ads make a paper worth reading. 

The way of the progressor is hard, to 
hear him tell it. 

If time is money, there is more money 
killed in some newspaper plants than 
there is coin taken over the downstairs 
counter. 

Engine puffs and newspaper puffs are 
similar in this: The hot air in both 
burns fingers. 

Flat rates make 
traveling. 


cards are skidding. 
nn 


smooth business 
Too often the agency means serve-us 
when it writes about service for a client. 
A nose for news is a fine thing; a 
nose for the ad behind the news is the 
one which brings home the bacon. 


Proof 


Maillard, manufacturer 
of chocolate products 
says: 


“We feel we have the 
Chicago Herald and 
Examiner to thank fo- 
our splendid Chic 
distribution.” 


Our Merchandising Department 
can serve you just as efficiently. 
We shall be glad to send you an 
exposition of our Merchandising 
Plan. Write for it today. 


HERALDss EXAMINER 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertisng than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The Miami, Fla., Herald 


Any way you figure it—THE MIAMI 
HERALD, the year round, will prove its 
worth as an advertising medium par 
excellence. 

With One Edition a day, and that a HOME 
EDITION, with a very small percentage 
street sales, The Herald is the logical 
buy when the Southeast Coast of Florida 
is included in a National Advertising 
campaign. 

Represented by 


Frost, Landis & Kohn 


CHICAGO NEW YORE. ATLANTA 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
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BETWEEN CHILDHOOD AND 
YOUTH TIME TO WIN 





(Continued from page 11) 








House, Farringdon St., London. There 
is nothing like it in this country. It 
inspired the Junior P.-I. 

If you wish to go further into the his- 
tory of these sections, write to Halsey 
R. Watson, editor of the Junior P.-I. 
for a copy of the address “Interesting 
Junior Readers,” quoted from above. He 
tells how he started three years ago to 
provide the missing link between the 
then established Wide Awake Club for 
little children and the adult Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

An impressive fact showing the hold 
that the Junior Eagle has in Brooklyn 
is the membership of the Humane Club, 
one of the four regular clubs that the 
paper runs. According to Harris M. 
Crist, Managing Editor of the Eagle, 
38,666 boys and girls have enrolled in- 
dividually as members of this club. The 
Sunday Eagle has 68,841 circulation. 

The Junior Eagle is about twelve 
years old. “Aunt Jean,” who is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ballou in private life, directs 
the clubs and other activities. Miss 
Jane Corby is editor. Both are exceed- 
ingly competent. 

But it is impossible, even if desired, 
to start off with the elaborate organiza- 
tion and the momentum that have been 
developed by years of labor in Seattle 
and Brooklyn. 

If you want a modest, inexpensive 
tabloid newspaper that will grip and hold 
thousands of young readers, follow the 
example of the Junior Palladium, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

It consists of one ordinary 17x23 sheet 
which can be pulled out and folded in 
the center to form a 4-page tabloid, each 
page with five 12-em columns, 15 inches 
long. 

Before preparing this article I wrote 
to Luther M. Feeger, Managing Editor 
of the Richmond Palladium, asking 
about the Junior Palladium. This is 
his reply: 

“The Junior Palladium had its genesis in the 
request of the children of the ed ve | super- 
intendent of the Palladium for a newspaper 
dedicated to the activities of children and edi- 
ted for their instruction and entertainment. 
The mechanical features of the four-page 
tabloid paper were developed by him, a policy 
of featuring NEWS about children and for 
children agreed upon by the news department, 
and the weekly tabloid issued for the first time 
on May 6, 1916. 

“No development in the growth of Juniors 
in the United States has induced the manage- 
ment to swerve from its original policy of 
specializing on NEWS for the juvenile readers 
in the Palladium’s territory. In this respect 
it occupies an unusual position in the field 


of Junior journalism. ther publishers have 
tried to satisfy the demand of children for a 


newspaper by issuing Juniors that’ carry an 
abundance of fiction, fairy stories, features, 
pictures and puzzles, without being able to 


attain the real objective of a Junior newspaper 
—NEWS of the children for the children. 

“The news value of the Junior is recognized 
by the schools. Teachers recognize in this ma- 
terial a medium whereby class spirit and whole- 
some school ideas are ‘promulgated among pu- 
pils. The best compositions are submitted for 
publication, thereby encouraging pupils in the 
art of self expression. In patterning after a 
“big”? newspaper, the management did not lose 
sight of the interest of children in good fea- 
tures and pictures.” 
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If, however, you are more interested 
in daily sections for boys and girls, there 
are a number of good ones to study. 

In Chicago, The Boys and Girls Post, 
ably handled by Miss Edna Levine, who 
for four years ran a children’s page on 
the Omaha News, draws from 50 to 150 
letters a week, considerably more than 
any other feature in the paper. 

In Atlantic City, Mr. F. E. Croasdale, 
vice-president of the Press-Union Pub- 
lishing Company, has, during the past 
two years, been developing a noteworthy 
3oys and Girls Union. J. R. Magney, a 
high school student, started by contri- 
buting a column of local school news 
and now handles the whole proposition. 
School children voluntarily bring in short 
stories, essays, and poems. Mr. Croas- 
dale includes also good features from 
three or four syndicates. Taken to- 
gether he has an excellent department 
produced with negligible effort on the 
part of his regular editorial staff. 

In Huntington, W. Va., H. E. Gieske, 
Managing Editor of the Herald-Dis- 
patch, looks upon The Boys and Girls 
Herald-Dispatch as about the best single 
department the paper has started in 
years. Miss Harriet Casto, in charge, 
has visited the schools regularly and 
made friends everywhere. She has in- 
terested the teachers to such an extent 
that they use the paper in their class- 
rooms. Bronze pins with “H.-D.” in- 
scribed on them have been awarded to 
specially selected school reporters. 

There is one big mistake to be avoid- 
ed. It is exceedingly common—the mis- 
take of trying to do too much for the 
boys and girls and not letting them do 
enough for themselves. 

Pick up a tabloid newspaper. 
like a formidable job. It is, 


It looks 


if you ex- 


pect with your regular newspaper staff 
to do it all. It is not, if you let the 
boys and girls do most of it themselves. 

They can do it. Furthermore, no 
newspaper published for a boy can ever 
be as interesting to him as one he helps 
to publish himself. 

It is exceedingly simple to say to 
some school, as the Chicago Post and 
Huntington Herald-Dispatch do regu- 
larly, “You can edit our boys’ and girls 
paper next Friday. It will be a special 
edition all your own.” School enthus- 
iasm, school pride, and the desire to out- 
do other schools do the rest. 

I know of nothing better for enabling 
boys and girls to develop their maximum 
efficiency in co-operation with a news- 
paper than a local amateur press club, 
like the Junior Press Club of the Rock- 
ford Star. 

This club was organized over a year 
ago by Arthur Todd, now assistant city 
editor, then reporter on a dull school 
beat. While it is open to all, member- 
ship is in reality limited by the fact that 
boys must pass an entrance examination 
on elementary reporting and must work 
after they are in. The members are 
7th and 8th grade and high school boys. 
They meet each Wednesday evening at 
which time a committee names the boy 
who is to be city editor for all the next 
week and the six boys, who, under the 
city editor, are to be editors for each 
of the six days. Then on Saturday 
morning Mr. Todd has a regular “con- 
ference” with his staff for the following 
week. The boys do the rest. All club 
members are all reporters, They turn 
in about 100 local news stories a week, 
many of general interest suitable for 
use on sports, society, or local news 
pages, others for the club’s special page 





headed “Junior Star News.” So highl) 
regarded is this club in Rockford that 
the public schools give a half year’s 
credit in English to any boy whom Mr. 
Todd certifies as having done good work 
and completed the course in simple 
journalism which all club members take. 

It would be a fine thing, I believe 
to have a National Association of Ama- 
teur Press Clubs, standardized on the 
Rockford plan. It ought to be inde- 
pendently endowed. A few thousand 
dollars to permit one good man to give 
full time to travel and organize for a 
year would put the organization on a 
self-perpetuating basis. 

Then the publishing of weekly tabloid 
newspapers of daily departments for 
boys and girls would be reduced to a 
science. The same old mistakes would 
not be made over and over again in dif- 
ferent cities. 





Mexicans Here for Equipment 


Mexico has sent a delegation of print- 
ers and publishers to Chicago to attend 
the Graphic Arts Exposition and buy 
new and modern equipment. In the 
party are Rudolpho Garduno, govern- 
ment printer; Santiago Gallas, the big- 
gest employing printer in Mexico; 
Gomez Ugarte, managing editor of El 
Universal, Mexico City; Nicolas Bravo, 
business manager of El Universal, Mex- 
ico City, and executives of printing es- 
tablishments in Tampico, Monterey and 
Guanajuata. 





New Oklahoma Printing Firm 
The Stigler Publishing Company has 


been organized at Stigler, Okla., with a 
capital stock of $7,500. 








FOR 








SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 











FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 
For Sale 
One Goss Monitor press, 
pages. 











prints up to twelve 
In splendid condition. Can be seen 
running. Sale due to combination of news- 
papers. Write or call for price and terms. 
Must move quickly. Herald Publishing Com- 
pany, Anderson, Indiana. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 


claccification. Cash with order. 








Monotype Outfits 

A New York printer will purchase for spot 
cash at a low price two keyboards and two 
casters, with other small extra equipment. 
State number, age and condition of machines 
and lowest price. Box 65, Madison Square 
Post Office, New York City. 









NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. & J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 








r 


a. 
Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip sittin Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

An 8-page Newspaper Press or a Small 

Magazine Press using curved plates. Give 
all particulars in first letter. 











A 


XN 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








FOR SALE 


Goss Straight Line Quadruple Four- 
Deck Two-Page Wide Press. Prints 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers at 
24,000 per hour, 20, 24, 28 or 32 page 
papers at 12,000 per hour, folded to 
half page size. Lonel of page 22%". 


This Press May Suit You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee | 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) F 





Advertising Man 


Young man of vision seeks connection with ad- 
vertising department of daily in city of not 
more than 100,000. Proved capable of develop- 
ing both local and foreign volume. A prac- 
tical printer, therefore well versed on layout; 
forceful writer and systematic solicitor. Ten 
years’ newspaper experience, from devil to ad- 
vertising manager of small daily. Married. 
Available on reasonable notice. Address Box 
A-753, Epttor & PuBLISHER. 





Advertising Manager 


Thoroughly experienced newspaper executive, 
fifteen years on leading papers. Past three 
years advertising manager of one of the best 
afternoon and Sunday newspapers in city of 
80,000 in the country. .Have the initiative 
and pep to materially ae all classes of 
advertising on any good live paper. Some pub- 
lisher can use me to good advantage. Let me 
send you my record. Address Box A-755, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


A Young Man 


Wishes to get a start in newspaper advertising 
or publishing business. Hard work, ambitious, 
a leaning towards writing and a high school 
education are his chief assets, No talk about 
salary, a foothold only is desired. Address 
Box A- 727, Care of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 





Advertising , Manager. 


Three years’ advertising director one of the 
best afternoon and Sunday papers of 40,000. 
Increased local advertising over 300%. Am 
organizer and builder. Have enthusiasm and 
initiative to repeat past records. Prefer con- 
nection in east or north. If you need a man 
= can positively put proposition over will 

appreciate hearing from you. Married. Avail- 

able on short notice. Box A-704, Eprtor & 
Pr BLISHER, 


Circulation Manager ; 


Young man, 24 years of age, eleven years’ ex- 
perience in circulation, capable in handling 
solicitors, carries street sales, routes, etc. Now 
employed as circulation manager in a town of 
100,000. Reason for making a change, would 
like to get into a larger field. Box A-741, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, 

Circulation Manager 

Wanted position circulation manager, years of 
experience. Best of references. Address Box 
A-739, Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Classified Advertising Manager and Solicitor 
Now employed, for good reasons desires to 
connect with a large progressive newspaper 
in wide awake city where hard work would be 
appreciated. Six years’ experience. Thorough- 
ly competent to take over entire charge of de- 
partment. Address Box A-731, Epttor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Desk Man 


Thoroughly experienced managing editor of 
energy, ambition and tried ability, is doing 
vacation periods waiting for the paper he 
wants. Best of references and a guarantee 
of results. A-752, Epitror & PusLisHeEr. 


Editorial and Special Article Writer 
Vigorous style. College education and varied 


experience. Address Box A-738, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Editor, Copy-Reader, Reporter 

29, married; college graduate; eight years city 
daily, have handled desk city of 200,000; 2 
years editor and manager weekly; strong ref- 
erences, past and present employer; come short 
notice; accurate, reliable steady. Write H. G. 
Rhawn, Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. 


Managing Editor 


Seeks position with newspaper of Republican 
leanings. Six years’ experience in executive 
capacity. Now temporarily on copy desk of 
paper in city of quarter million people. Age 
33, steady, reliable, Exchange references. 
Write A- 749, Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Position Wanted 
Managing editor or assistant with twenty years’ 
experience editing, making up and reporting on 
great and small city dailies, seeks permanent 
post. Has unusual record, can give best refer- 


ences; not less than sixty. Box A-711, Care of 
Epitor & PuptisHeEr. 














Reporter, Press Photo rapher, 
Feature Writer and Editor 


University graduate, ten years’ experience as 
reporter, press photographer, feature writer 
and editor. will take p mene of small daily, 
or consider some other attractive proposition. 
Especially interested in opportunity to acquire 
interest in business. Location in central states 
preferred. Present employer as reference. R. 
G. Hall, 522 North Light St., Springfield, O. 


HELP WANTED 


B44 
Business Manager Wanted 


For paper of 30,000 circulation in a city of 
80,000. Future big. One of the fastest grow- 
ing cities in the United States. State experi- 
ence and references. Salary good. Corres- 
spondence strictly confidential. Address Box 
A-746, Epttor & Pus LisHEr. 








HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager Wanted 


A man who can organize his department to a 
high degree of efficiency, and secure results 
from both the foreign and local fields, will find 
an unusual opportunity with a long established 
and nationally known daily paper of modest 
circulation in one of our larger cities. 

We would prefer to engage a young man or 
middle-aged man who has had the benefit of 
an experience as assistant to. the manager of 
a large department and who is ripe to assume 
responsibilities. 

All communications may be in strict confi- 
dence. Address or call Box A-742, Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER. 





Advertising Man 


For evening newspaper in western city of 50,- 
000; must be able to produce; $40 and bonus 
to right man. Box A-750, Epitor & Puvus- 
LISHER. 


Two Advertising Solicitors 


To call on manufacturers in Eastern and Mid- 
dle West cities. To secure advertising for 
special pages and special editions of news- 
papers, young unmarried men of good ap- 
pearance and hard workers; commission basis 
with drawing account to cover expenses. Our 
solicitors earn between $75.00 and $150.00 
weekly. All replies held confidential. John 
B. Gallagher Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City. 


Young Man Wanted 


To work on paper in city of 36,000 near New 
York in Advertising Department. Must be 
aggressive, good appearance, thoroughly expe- 
rienced, Steady position to right party. State 
age, salary required and give complete refer- 
ences in answering. Address Room 901, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


City Editor 
Live, morning paper in New England City of 
100,000, wants live man. Give education, ex- 


perience and all qualifications in first letter. 
A-745, EpiTor & _PuBLIsHER. 








Advertising mana er-salesman for growing 
morning daily in Kansas. Good a 
for young producer. Box A-720, Care of E 

Tor & PUBLISHER. 


PROMOTION § SERVICE 


Publishers Attention 


Are you getting full revenue from your Classi- 
fied Page? If not, see us; classified pages 
built to stay. No large down payments. Ad- 
dress Box A-754, Epiror & PuBLisHER. 








SOLVING THE PROBLEM 
OF THE NEARBY CITY 


Story of How One Small Town News- 
paper Overcome the Objections of 
Local Merchants and Carried Ad- 
vertising From a Bigger Town 


By Utuar V. Witcox 


HERE was once a small town news- 

paper owner in . California who 
wanted a larger amount of advertising 
from the county seat near by. He 
wanted it bad. He believed that he 
could get it. He knew he had the cir- 
culation, the mechanical equipment and 
a monopoly in his field as far as gen- 
eral distribution was concerned. But, 
the fly in his ointment was the size of 
a canary bird, and its effective aroma 
(negative) distressed him, mightily. 

After many days and nights spent in 
high-frequency contemplation of the 
problem, he bethought himself of a 
young man who lived in the town, but 
who worked (although he had _ his 
doubts along that line) in the larger 
city near by. This y. m. was said by 
the townsmen to be a “right smart 
feller.” 

He decided that he would talk over 
the situation with, this modern adver- 
tising engineer, for such he was said 
to be. Perhaps a plan could be evolved 
to get the wanted advertising from the 
county seat, and remove simultaneously 
the negative aroma from the ointment 
of his success. 

Shortly, the newspaper owner and the 
“right smart feller’ meet and talked 
the problem (or was it a puzzle?), over. 


After the talk the matter was consid- 
ered somewhat in this light: 

A certain man has a _ well-equipped 
newspaper plant turning out a_ well 
printed newspaper. The local mer- 
chants (A) of the small town adver- 
tised fairly well in the local paper (D), 
doing it from a sense of duty, and a 
desire to support the sheet. B, the. peo- 
ple of the community, who are mostly 
subscribers to their town paper which 
they faithfully read, except for the ad- 
vertisements, apparently. From the at- 
titude of A, B is said to purchase most 
of its supplies out-of-town. C, the 
merchants of the larger city who ought 
to advertise in D and cannot be ac- 
tively solicited for fear of A who by 
means of threats and political anathe- 
mas keep the owner (X) from waging 
an active campaign. The puzzle was 
to bring C and X together for the good 
of D without disturbing A, whose po- 
tential ability for harm to X was about 
equal to the last Wall Street bomb. 

“A, -B, CG D, X,” said the “right 
smart feller” as he walked home. “A 
is to X as B is to D, but that leaves 
out C, and it’s C we want. Well, there’s 
too many in this thing, something’s got 
to go—or is it something to be added?” 
he asked himself. 

Of course, the “right smart feller” 
found the solution—you knew he would, 
didn’t you? It was all very simple. 
However did he get the headache think- 
ing it out, anyway. 

His plan was this: Form a special 
agency to handle the advertising for 
the paper. Let the agency boost the 
newspaper, act as advertising manager 
of the paper and get the advertising 
patronage from the big town merchants. 

Of course, D and X, plus B and C 
would equal prosperity, leaving A to be 
matched or added by N squared, the 
new advertising agency manager. Ah, 
no conflicts ! 

It worked! A special two-color let- 
terhead was devised, all together dif- 
ferent than that already in use by the 
newspaper. On the special letterhead 
the new advertising agency was named 
as advertiSing managers of the paper. 

This letterhead was used in a series 
of effective form letters sent to the mer- 
chants of the larger town. Truly the 
letterhead was a sort of “bill-board 
style,” yet under the conditions for 
which it was devised it was particu- 
larly effective and successful. 

In a long narrow panel down the left- 
hand side it told of the newspaper, its 
why and wherefore, and also of the 


agency. The agency offered to call, 
write, illustrate and place the mer- 
chants’ ads. This offer was empha- 


sized in a special manner in a circular 
letter sent to the local merchants. 

It was evident, and borne in mind, 
that the department stores of the county 
seat town would be likely to handle 
their own ads through their own de- 
partments and their own advertising 
managers, while the offer on the letter- 
heads would appeal to the smaller mer- 
chants in the newspaper’s local city. 

All parties were made happy. A 
valuable number of steady advertisers 
were secured from the larger cities, also 
the space used by the local merchants 
was greatly increased under the tutor- 
ship of the “special agency.” The com- 
petition was healthful. It brought about 
a greatly renewed interest in the paper 
on the part of large and small adver- 
tisers and on the part of the subscrib- 
ers. 

The local 


merchants. stopped com- 


$10,000 


cash for first payment on a news- 
paper property in a city of 10,000 
or more. Locations in or near 


Kansas preferred. 


Proposition W. F. 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


16-PAGE POTTER 


FOR SALE. Will print papers of 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 or 16 en all folded as one. Type 
length, 21 in. Complete stereotype equip- 
ment, including 19 extra roller stocks, 5 
extra spindles, 12 seven col. chases, and 15 
h. p. D. C. motor. This press is in A-1 
condition, invites immediate inspection, and 
offers delivery within two months after 
date of sale. 














Wire or write 


Southern Publishers Fxchange, Inc. 


Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








POSITION OF 


Business Manager 
OPEN 


THE POSITION OF BUSINESS 
MANAGER for a daily afternoon 
and Sunday morning newspaper 
of 30,000 circulation in a city of 
80,000 people is open. Only 
afternoon paper in its field. 
Good salary. Want a man of 
experience and proven efficiency 
who desires to enter a good field 
with the idea of permanency. 
Correspondence with applicant 
for the position will be held in 
strict confidence. Address Box 


A 747, Editor & Publisher. 








Reporters— 


who in addition to being accu- 
rate and well informed have the 
special quality of being able to 
invest a simple style with inter- 
est, are invited to get in touch 
with one of the big Eastern 
American newspapers. Com- 
munications will be confidential. 
Clippings of articles which are 
representative of the style of the 
writer should be forwarded with 
the letter, and will be returned. 
State experience. Address A751, 
care Editor & Publisher. 











plaining that their ads were not read. 
The very fact that their competitors in 
the big city advertised in their own 
home paper was proof enough. 











OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Louisville Herald led the other 
Louisville morning newspaper in local 
display advertising for the year of 1920 
by 182,991 agate lines. Local adver- 
tisers know local values. 


THE 
LOUISVILLE 
HERALD 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 





OF NEWSPAPERS 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








Ready for Fall? 


Now is the time to be getting 
in your Featare Orders. We 
will reserve service, to begin at 
such later date as is desired. 


Order now and play safe 
THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Aerchants report good 
business despite the gen- 
eral business depression. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 











FIRST 


In six months of this year The New 
York Times published 1,186,844 
agate lines of Financial advertising, 
more than any other New York 
newspaper, and exceeding the com- 
bined volume published by the New 
York newspapers second and third 
in financial advertising. 


Che New York Times 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


The Findlay (Ohio) Morning Repub- 
lican runs a brief summary of the prin- 
cipal local stories of the day on the 
front page under the heading, “I see 
today by The Republican that—” This 
not only offers the readers an opportun- 
ity of seeing at a glance what the main 
local events are in each day’s issue, but 
the heading calls to the readers’ atten- 
tion the fact that The Republican is the 
source of the news which they are read- 
ing.—L. C. P. 


The Worcester ( Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram is running an Exclamation Point 
column each week which includes little 
stories of the great life of Worcester. 
Short, pithy, personality sketches or little 
human interest events of the men and 
women of the city whether widely known 
or not, and sketches of incidents out of 
the ordinary are contributed by the staff. 


=f & fT. 


A feature which will prove very in- 
teresting is to dig up the history of the 
first bank started in your town. If you 
can get hold of the early books you will 
find them a veritable “Who’s Who” of 
the early life of the community. <A 
series of most interesting articles can be 
written on the pioneer institutions of 
the town, giving lists of early employees 
and tracing their subsequent history.— 
Bok. 

A plan that can be put into operation 
in towns of any size is the giving of a 
monthly prize to the merchant that makes 
the best window display of goods adver- 
tised in the paper. Not only does this 
stimulate great interest in the paper by 
the merchants themselves, but it makes 
the advertisers sit up and take notice 
when photographs are published of some 
rival firm’s goods.—F. L. 


Every year the Toronto Daily Star 
offers a prize, usually of a fine fishing 
rod and tackle, for the largest small- 
mouthed black bass caught in Ontario 
waters. The conditions of the contest 
are given wide publicity some time be- 
fore the season opens. No latitude or 
encouragement is given to anglers’ 
yarns. Each entry must be supported 
by a written statement, signed by the con- 
testant and attested by witnesses. Since 
there is a large and enthusiastic body of 
fishermen in and around Toronto, the 
Star's annual competition is usually pro- 
ductive of a good deal of favorable ad- 
vertising, which naturally redounds to 
the credit of the paper.—W. G. C. 


“Our Government” would make a 
good box head for a daily feature article 
of two or three hundred words explain- 
ing the various governmental organiza- 
tions, their powers and personnel. The 
articles could start with the national 
government and later take in state and 
municipal governments. Many people, 
while reading of this or that govern- 
ment organization every day, are not 
familiar with its functions, and would 
appreciate such an article. It would es- 
pecially appeal to those persons who had 
just become citizens or who had not 
been in the country long enough to be- 


come naturalized. Through the right 
approach, arrangements might be made 
to have the articles read each day in 
the public schools during the term.— 
BoA. Ee 


In every city, town and village, the 
boys have their ball teams and other 
juvenile athletic organizations. Space 
given over to the activities of these 
organizations, run on the sport page 
under a double column box head “Ju- 
nior Sports” should make a big hit with 
the youngsters and create a demand on 
father to bring the paper home every 
day. Once get the young athletes in- 
terested and they would see that enough 
material was furnished to keep the de- 
partment going. It would not be a bad 
idea to place some boy leader in charge 
of the department, subject, of course, to 
supervision by one of the regular ed- 


itors—B. A. T. 


Forest rangers out in the country 
where reporters seldom go can furnish 
considerable news about inroads of 
wolves, freaks of nature, forest fires 
and similar occurrences. During a con- 
vention of forest rangers in Duluth, 
Minn., these guardians of the forests 
were given considerable publicity, and 
arrangements were made through the 
editors of the two papers at Duluth, 
Minn., to have the rangers send stories 


to the papers. At the present time 
stories sent by Supervisor A. H. Car- 
hart of the national forest in north- 


eastern Minnesota and by other forestry 
officials form an interesting section under 
an outdoor news page of the papers. 
The value of this page is realized by 
firms selling outdoor goods who have 
given the two dailies considerable ad- 
vertising, whereas before they did not 
do so on the ground that scattered 
among other adyertisements theirs did 
not attract attention. Also, it has 
pleased the forest rangers and national 
forestry officials. Through the news- 
paper columns, they can get across to 
the public more effectively than ever 
before the need for reforestation, the 
need for carefulness in the building of 
fires, and hundreds of other messages 
that they could not get across before. 


—S. K. D. 


Newspapers carrying “Slacker Lists” 
can augment that feature by another 
column, box-headed: The “Slicker” 
List—a daily roster of persons arrested 
during the day or night and charges 
against them. The police can copy them 
fromthe docket in a jiffy, and besides 
it can help in the office to check up on 
any of the subjects in news 


stories.—E. K 


police 


In many cities the utilities companies 
prepare daily lists of new, transferred 
and discontinued gas, water and electric 
meters and telephones, compiled in,print 
with little work, such a column would 
be watched closely by real estate agents, 
insurance;men, drug and grocery stores, 
canvassers and collection agencies, be- 
sides the host of readers who always 
follow death and marriage notices. A 
department that could be worth its 
weight in circulation.—E, K. 





THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
no 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














The Personal Contact 


Few adyertising mediums where read- 
ers take a personal interest in all the 
news and advertising excel 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 


The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 























NEWS 


For Evening, and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
World Building, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


| | buys three-quarters of its food 


There is only one way to get to a New Englander. . 
supply from other states. It is the 














That is through his newspaper 


MASSACHUSETTS—Popu'ation. 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 


incu 2,800 19,00 biggest per capita market for high 


"Re Biss bd os cesses (E) 5,053 .025 0175 





“Boston Sunday Advertiser. . pd ——_ = = : ‘ 
oResten Geko «||... Glamy aoaane 20 = | orade food specialties and clothes. 
ee Gar Gn iets cf 2 
a oe ye aoe 
oe aa | Here in this territory more than 
CIPO Sik -0'sis. o abe 6 ¢0%ni (E) 16,165 .06 .04 | J 
*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 17,206 .05 .05 ° . ° 
| Lowell Courier-Citizen ' (M&E) 17,044 045.048 half of the entire population lives 
(M&E) 27,827 .07 .07 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,953 .07 07 < ‘ — e ‘ 
ti <9 = in the 36 cities having 30.000 or 
(M&E) 72,922 .24 .21 
Worcester Telegram ...... (S) 42,900 .18 15 


more inhabitants. 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


Bangor Daily Commercial. . . (E) 14,858 .0475+ 
*Portland Daily Press ..(M&S) 14,358 .04 .04 
Portland Express ......... (E) 24,740 .10 .07 
Portland Telegram ........ (S) 22,855 .10 .07 


The logical probability of devel- 


Komcetcinaia® 2822, = |) oping a huge business profitably 


Portsmouth Times ........ (E) 4,027 .02 015 


| 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,083 


‘il aie ee el through daily newspaper adver- 


Put mah a PS decane = i .03357 .02928 ee ° he 
awtucke  Prerrerre 404 .06 d S 
Poveeet Vane iy these - tising is nowhere greater than in 
I ite ee ward da a. (E) 2,130 .021429 .021429 ro) oO 
*Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 59,108 .135 -135 P 
——— a Saulteita'a eS — .08 .08 N E o| | 
*Providenc EE cvccves 1, 12 12 | 
Peovidesses Tribune ea berns (E) 23,798 .10 .09 NEW ne and. 
acu vicateses (E) 4,486 .025 .025 
*Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 13,315 .04 .04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


siege eo, mansion ssrcce = st ~Ss Many =national advertisers have 

















Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 2,825 .03 015 
Burlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 .04 .04 f | ] e 
Bertngton Free, Frese: '--(i) 10876 08 = 08 learned the value of developing 
| PUNE Wetcvadceanensees (E) 2,920 .0214 015 | 
| CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 | this mar ket. 
| *Bridgeport Post-Telegram(E&M) 47,434 .145 .14 
*Bridgeport Post ........... (S) 21,264 .085 .08 
*Hartford Courant ......... (D) 29,856 .08 .07 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 43,511 .10 .09 | ° | } 
“Hartford Times........... 537 .14 d * 
| “Rectan Regier. Gas) Soaes ee These daily newspapers do the 
“New London Day......... (E) 10,853 .06 .045 sd 
| Norwich Bulletin «........ QM) 10,755 07 05 
UE SONU cc Saceceees . 7 d 
| ine... (E) 7,839 .0375 03 work for VOU. 
| *Waterbury Republican ....(M) 11,155 .05 .04 eo 
*Waterbury Republican..... (S) 12,272 .05 .04 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statements, Apri! 1, 1921. 
§Publishers’ Statement. 
+Rate on 3,000 lines. 
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WHY QUIBBLE AND WABBLE? 


8 ie 








American Business Must Go 
Forward to Greater Achievement 
Through Trade Expansion 


AR necessity expanded American production to vastly greater 

\) \ proportions than would have been reached by twenty-five 

years of ordinary progress. We to-day have much greater 

productive power than we have capacity to consume. The whole world 
needs our goods, but they have little ability to buy. 


Why wabble and quibble when the first essential to our world- 
wide influence and prosperity is so obviously to go forward for more 
domestic business and to make it easier for those abroad who owe us 
money to pay for goods we have for sale? 


If we wait too long to get after this foreign trade—and we prob- 
ably have waited much too long — the nations of Europe will have 
crept in on their old markets, which even now are largely at our mercy. 


American business needs these markets to consume its pro- 


duction. Largest production in many lines means lower prices and 
greater prosperity. | 


Our newspapers have it in their power to help show those in 
positions of authority the necessity for functioning intelligently and 
effectively. 


NEW YORK GLOBE 


MEMBER JASON ROGERS, Publisher MEMBER 
A. B.C. A. B.C. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 


Special Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 















































